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BASIC PERSONALITY IN ORTHODOX HINDU CULTURE 
PATTERNS 


BY WILLIAM STEPHENS TAYLOR 
Indore Christian College 


HE complex and highly developed 
socio-religious system indicated by 
the word Hinduism determines 
the personality development of | its 
members in many ways. Some of 


them are given below, under the three 
headings of social organization, reli- 
gious outlook, and family life. 


SoctaL OrGANIZATION 


1. Orthodox Hindu society shows an 
intricate dovetailing of many different 
but interdependent groups, each with its 
own specific functions to perform. In 
a Hindu community of 754 in North 
India, for instance, which was subjected 
to careful sociological analysis (14, 15, 
16), there were twenty-four caste groups 
and subgroups, each with its own dis- 
tinctive set of functions to perform. 
Each group served many other groups, 


1 The word “Hindu” is a very general term. 
It is derived from the name of the river Indus 
in Northwest India, and was first used by the 
Persians to designate the ways of life of the people 
living beyond the Indus. This is as though people 
living in the Near East should speak of the 
Dardanellian culture of Europe. An orthodox 
Hindu pundit, still relatively isolated from western 
contacts, rarely uses this term, and prefers to 
speak of the Sanatan Dharma. The term “Hindu” 
is useful, however, just because the religio-philo- 
sophical beliefs are more intimately integrated 
with social organization in Hindu culture pat- 
terns than in most others, and it is useful to 
have a single term indicating the unity of both. 
“Hindu religion embraces the whole structure of 
society in all its aspects. . . . Religion and society 
were very closely knit together. Every duty and 
obligation was given a religious stamp” (2). The 
Dharma of which the orthodox pundit speaks is 
in fact the system of obligations required by 
religion and justified by philosophy but expressed 
in society. The orthodox community described 
here is that of relatively recent times, not of 
ancient India, and more particularly of north and 
central India. 


and was in turn served by them. The 
priest, for example, regularly served 
fifteen of these groups in fixed ways, 
and gave occasional service to the other 
eight; and was in turn regularly served 
by nineteen of them. The carpenter 
regularly served thirteen of them in 
fixed ways, and gave occasional service 
to the other ten; and was in turn served 
in fixed ways by fourteen of the other 
groups and in occasional ways by the 
remaining nine. 

Strong religious sanctions insure that 
the members of one caste group should 
not perform the functions belonging 
to any other. Only in times of ex- 
treme need is a member of one caste 
permitted to perform duties belonging 
to a lower caste, and in no circumstances 
is a member of a lower caste permitted 
to perform the duties belonging to a 
higher caste. 

Orthodox Hinduism thus presents a 
remarkably intricate system of inter- 
dependent privileges and _ responsibili- 
ties, in which everyone is enabled to 
make some unique contribution to the 
welfare of society, and receive in return 
an assurance that his necessities will be 
supplied.? It is designed to insure a 


2 The tendency of Hindu society to emphasize 
approximate equality of importance was in fact 
somewhat modified by the following features, 
without, however, modifying its emphasis on the 
uniqueness of differential group functions. 

(a) A crime committed by a Brahmin was not 
as heinous as the same crime committed by one 
of the lower castes, and to kill a Brahmin was the 
greatest crime known. 

(6) The higher castes were the only ones 
having direct access to the sacred scriptures. The 
priestly class, in particular, having the exclusive 
right to perform ceremonies essential at the time 
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large measure of satisfaction with 
security.® 

2. The alternatives open to an indi- 
vidual are consequently restricted to a 
minimum. This occurs in two ways: 
(a) The individual’s occupation is de- 
termined by the social group into which 
he is born. If his father was, for 
example, a carpenter, he must of neces- 
sity be a carpenter also. (4) The clien- 
tele which he is to serve is likewise 
mostly determined for him. Each 
family has, by hereditary right, relation- 
ships with certain other families, in 
terms of which specific returns are given 
for specific services. 

This has three immediate conse- 
quences: (a) The possibility of competi- 
tive activity, and the stimulus to it, are 
virtually eliminated. (4) Variable per- 
sonal qualities are isolated from the field 
of :mportant socio-economic functions 
included in Dharma. People employ 


the service of a particular goldsmith 
because he belongs to their family, not 


because he does better work than 
another. The same is true for the car- 
penter, or the potter, or the washerman, 
or any other. One carpenter might be 
gentle, another irritable; one might be 
artistic and another severely utilitarian; 
one careful of detail and another hasty 
and casual; but such variable qualities 
are irrelevant to his employment. (c) 
The standard of work expected is neces- 
sarily kept to a level low enough not to 
require any exceptional abilities, but to 
be within reach of all.* 


of birth, marriage, and death, held great authority 
over others. 

(c) As caste differences were held to be integral 
with cifferences in spiritual capacity, the upper 
castes were looked up to with special respect, and 
exercised special authority. 

$“Man in this system has nothing to worry 
about” (16). 

*The exceptions are sometimes better known 
than the general rule. Visitors to India will think 
of the lovely woodcarving of Kashmir, the brass 
work of Rajputana, and the ivory carving. But 


3. The development of the individual 
is similarly subject to severe restric- 
tions. According to the system known 
as Varnashrama, a man’s life is sup- 
posed to fall into four periods: (a) the 
Brahmachari or pupil, when, at the age 
of about eight, or sometimes even five, 
he leaves his home to live as a pupil in 
the household of his guru; (b) the 
Grihastha or householder, when he 
marries, raises a family, and performs 
his normal civic duties; (c) the Vana- 
prastha, when, having performed these 
duties, he retires to the forest to medi- 
tate and pray; (d) the Sanyassi, when, 
in old age, he reaches an advanced state 
of detachment from all concerns of the 
world, and lives as a hermit. These 
four stages are not as obligatory as are 
many other socio-economic distinctions 
and functions, but this pattern remains 
the ideal to which orthodox practice 
tries to conform.’ Ambition is directed 
to the achieving of it, but not to the 
breaking of it. 

4. In such various ways orthodox 
Hindu society lays major emphasis on 
the importance of stabilized diversity, 
and is able to maintain extremes of in- 
equality without overt evidence of 
resentment by assigning each group a 
unique function to perform, and so giv- 
ing each group the sense of being essen- 
tial. It does this at the cost of reducing 
plasticity to a minimum. By maintain- 
ing the standards of achievement which 
it demands at a level within the capacity 
of any normal person, and, by im- 
mensely simplifying the functions re- 
quired of certain low-caste groups, it 
insures that everyone, even those con- 
sidered subnormal, can make some 
contribution to the welfare of society 
instead of becoming a burden on society. 





these have generally been developed for a limited 
market, usually outside orthodox Hindu society. 

5 They applied to three twice-born castes, but 
not to the Sudras or the outcastes. 





PERSONALITY 


5. Major principles underlying this 
social organization might be stated in 
three propositions °: 

(a) That security is better than 
progress; 


. . ‘ 
(6) That a guaranteed minimum 


subsistence for all is better than a pos- 
sible maximum for some; 

(c) That heterogeneity is better 
than homogeneity. 

6. This socio-economic organization 
has a number of psychological conse- 
quences: 

(a) It discourages personal initia- 
tive in matters of social significance, 
and eliminates competition. 

(6) It strongly discourages decision 
on any matter of importance by the 
individual himself, and puts a premium 
on conformity. So deeply is this atti- 


tude ingrained that an orthodox Hindu 
normally feels that a decision taken on 
his personal responsibility is likely to be 
ipso facto wrong. It therefore tends to 
prevent the development of habits of 


persona! decision as the core of charac- 
ter formation. It is for this reason that 
the Hindu Dharma is better spoken of 
as a function than as a duty, the latter 
word seeming to imply a greater meas- 
ure of personal decision than does the 
former. 

(c) It does so, however, without 
loss of self-respect, by maintaining such 
conformity and dependence as a stand- 
ard of normality, with strong sanctions 
to inculcate it in the young. The recog- 
nition of helplessness becomes a claim to 
authority.’ 

(d) By isolating personal qualities 
from the field of socially significant 
actions, it lessens the possibility of free 
inquiry into the latter, and permits the 


© See reference 16 in the bibliography. 

T Listed as one of the major defects of per- 
sonality in Hindu culture in a paper read before 
the psychology section of the Indian Science Con- 
gress, January 1947, by Rao Saheb Appasamy (1). 
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former to flower in a variety of ways 
which are not disciplined either by the 
need of conforming to a reality system, 
or by the need of developing internal 
consistency as a stable basis for action. 

(e) While the whole socio-economic 
system forms a highly complex coopera- 
tive organization, it does not require 
the development of cooperative attitudes 
in its members. It builds upon a 
foundation of egoistic desires, and 
makes its elaborate cooperative func- 
tions both the unconscious product of, 
and the necessary condition for the 
operation of, these egoistic desires.” 

(f) It reduces the demands made 
on an individual to fit what it considers 
to be the limited capacities belonging 
normally to the members of a caste 
group; and it tries to make the abilities 
of each caste group relatively uniform 
and permanent by rigid endogamous 
laws prohibiting intermarriage with 
members of other groups. It thus 
lowers the level of aspiration to con- 
form so closely to that of achievement 
as virtually to eliminate frustration in 
this field. 

(zg) Similarly, by giving each caste 
group, and each member of it, a socially 
valuable function adapted to his capaci- 
ties and unique to the group, it tends to 
engender a socialized self-respect and 
minimize frustration. 

(h) It minimizes anxiety by clearly 
defining the exact nature of the duties 
and privileges belonging to each group, 
and so reducing uncertainty to a mini- 
mum. While these relationships appear 
complex and bewildering to the out- 
sider, they are simple to the orthodox 
Hindu, because they are precise and 
permanent, and because it is the major 
function of Hindu education to incul- 


8 For discussion of this, see the following section 
on religious outlook. 
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cate them from early childhood till they 
become subconscious habits. 
(#) Integration and stability are 


given to the life habits of the individual | 


primarily by the integration and sta- 
bility of the society to which he belongs 
rather than by any organization of im- 
pulses, purposes, and values about any 
habits of personal choice. 

7. The complex socio-economic rela- 
tionships are maintained with a mini- 
mum of social pressure on the individ- 
ual, because they are recognized by all 
a3 being correct, this in turn being due 
to their intimate relation with certain 
religious assumptions shared in com- 
mon by all members of the society. The 
following are five of these: 

(a) That after death the soul is 
reborn again countless times. 

(6) That this process of rebirth is 
governed by a law of Karma, which is 
a law of nature. 

(c) That according to this law of 
Karma, every action automatically pro- 
duces inevitable rewards or punish- 
ments which become operative in the 
future. 

(d) That the social caste into 
which one is born is the necessary effect 
of these accumulating rewards and 
punishments. 

(e) That salvation means escape 
from rebirth and the effects of Karma. 


Reticious OuTLook 


A number of features of the main 
religious tradition of Hinduism have a 
definite bearing on the culture and on 
personality development. 

1. It has no single historical origin to 
which subsequent developments can be 
related and in the light of which they 
can be interpreted. In the words of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “It is not a 
founded religion, nor does it center 
round any historical events” (8). 


This has two consequences: (a) Hav- 
ing no personal founder in the light of 
whose personality religious values must 
be interpreted, Hinduism has tended to 


} develop in the two-fold direction of 


| 


abstract conceptual and concrete cere- 
monial forms, and has tended to isolate 
from the field of religion personal quali- 
ties which cannot be reduced to con- 
ceptual terms and personal relations 
which cannot be readily formalized in 
social conventions. It further denies the 
possibility of attributing personal quali- 
ties to God, considers personal quatities 
irrelevant in an incarnation of God, and 
refuses to interpret the religious ideal in 
personal terms.” (4) Since it has an 
indefinite historical origin, embodied in 
a literature which is not strictly com- 
prehensible except as interpreted by 
intermediaries, the importance of the 
interpretation is greatly enhanced. For 
the great majority of Hindus this is 
given primarily by the socio-religious 
regulations, covering minute details of 
life, which therefore have divine 
sanction. 

2. There are two principles of reli- 
gious thought which are major presup- 
positions of the whole system: (a) The 
doctrine of rebirth. It is believed that 
after death the soul is reborn again 
time after time until at last it performs 
adequately the functions required of it, 
and gets salvation from the circle of 
rebirth. Each rebirth may be in a dif- 


® The English word “incarnation,” usually used 
as a translation of the Hindi avatar, is misleading. 
The English word, with its Christian associations, 
implies both a “descent” of power and a revelation 
of God's nature. The word avatar comes from 
the Sanskrit root meaning to descend, and is 
limited to the first of the above two meanings. 
Since God possesses no personal qualities, the per- 
sonal qualities which may, or may not, be found 
in an avatar are accidental rather than essential. 
Hence the Hindu readiness to accept a tortoise, or 
a half-man half-lion, as proper incarnations, and 
his indifference to behavior in human incarnations 
which shocks the non-Hindu. 
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ferent caste group. (4) The doctrine of 
Karma. Karma is a species of inexo- 
rable moral law, by which it is ensured 
that the soul will receive, with absolute 
certainty, the rewards or punishments 
due it for its actions. These rewards 
occur chiefly in the next ‘ife, after 
rebirth. Everything which happens to 
a man, and the personality which he 
possesses, is due to the Karma which he 
brings with him. Karma determines 
the caste into which he is born, and the 
functions which he must as a conse- 
quence perform. And Karma is itself 
created by the performance or nonper- 
formance of these functions, rather than 
by the possession or nonpossession of 
personal qualities. Most functions, as 


already noted, are such as do not 
depend on the possession of specific 
personal qualities but may be performed 
by people with very diverse qualities. 
The main effect of these basic prin- 
ciples is therefore to ensure the irrele- 
vance of personal qualities to the main 


pattern of life. 

3. As on the socio-economic side the 
individual’s life is governed by a series 
of clearly defined and_relatively imper- 
sonal duties to be doné, so on the reli- 
gious Side it is governed constantly by 
an associated” series of clearly defined 
and relatively impersonal ceremonies to 
be performed (5, 9). Only in the final 
Sanyasst stage of religious progress can 
one escape from the necessity of per- 
forming these rites, and this stage can 
be achieved only by an infinitesimally 
small part of the population. In effect, 
spiritual progress depends on an ab- 
sence of personal initiative and com- 
plete obedience to prescribed rules. 

4. Three consequences follow imme- 
diately from the doctrines of Karma and 
rebirth: (a) Life is seen on an infinite 
scale in which a single life-span is only 
a moment, tending to produce a feeling 
that all the experiences of life are too 


‘being by 


insignificant to be worried about except 
those duties and rites which determine 
Karma and so control the indefinite 
future. This tends to discourage effort 
in every sphere except that in which 
‘initiative is necessarily replaced by 
obedience to Dharma. (b) Life in the 
universe is seen as being something like 
a school, in which, if one performs his 
duties properly, he mounts from class 
to class till at last he graduates, each 
class being a lifetime, and promotion 
rebirth as determined by 
Karma. In society at any one time all 
classes are present, and everyone is in- 
evitably in his right class._It is there- 
fore one’s duty to be content with one’s 
Tot. Rebellion against one’s lot involves 
both disrespect for the law of Karma 
and failure to do one’s proper duties, 
and on both grounds has the necessary 
result of making one’s Karma worse, 
and so producing a regression to a lower 
stage in the next birth. (¢) The motive 
of action is the desire for personal salva- 
tion, and so remains egoistic, though 
the means to its achiévement are pre- 
dominantly social. Orthodox Hindu 
religion emphasizes egoistic motives to 
secure socially beneficial results. 

5. Hindu thought has been led 
throughout by a spirit of religious devo- 
tion rather than by a spirit of critical 
‘inquiry (4, vol. I, pp. 71, 77). It ha 
been governed throughout by the desir€ 
to achieve a state of Samadhi, to which 
our closest analogy is probably the 
beatitude of the mystics, in which the 
soul can escape from the bonds of 
Karma and the cycle of rebirth. An 
idea or system of ideas was held to be 
real or valid to the extent that it pro- 
moted the achievement of this purpose 
rather than because of its correspond- 
ence with any objective reality or 
because of its internal consistency. But 
two different, or even contradictory, 
ideas may be equally useful to people 
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of different caste groups, in which case 
they are equally real; and two different 
beliefs may at the same time help even 
the one individual in his search for 
bliss, in which case they are both valid 
even if incompatible with each other. 
Hindu thought does not demand con- 
sistency as a criterion of reality. This 
affects thought and action in many 
ways (10-13). 

6. The last two points.together pro- 
vide a clue to the perplexing Hindu 
doctrine of Maya, that one thing can be 
at_the same time both rea! and not-real. 
For any belief can at the one time be 
real for one class of people and not-real 
for another if it helps the one in its 
search for salvation and does not help 
the other. In a socio-religious system 
which denies the equality of man and 
treats as an absolute necessity the simul- 
taneous existence of diverse groups with 
radically differing capacities, and which 
considers consistency of meaning funda- 
mentally irrelevant to reality, some such 
doctrine as that of Maya becomes 
| inevitable. 

7. In addition, Hinduism is charac- 
terized by an extreme emphasis on the 
importance of austerities and asceticism. 
These have a power of which the very 
gods stand in awe, and which is capable 
of destroying the universe itself.° The 


10 Many incidents illustrate this, c.g. (a) Vish- 
vamitra practiced such powerful austeritics that 
he was given the rank of a Brahmin; but the 
gods would not do this till the power of his 
austeritics became so great that the sun ceased 
shining, hills became plains, and the whole cre- 
ation was in danger of dissolution. (4) Vasistha 
practiced such austeritics that even the dart of 
Brahma was powerless against him. (c) When 
the gods refused to accept Trishanku in heaven, 
Vishvamitra, by the power of his asceticism, 
created countless new stars, and began to create 
new gods. (d) The goddess Ganga did not want 
to descend, but was compelled to do so by the 
power of asccticism. (¢) The demon Bali gained 
such power by his asceticism that even the gods 
became afraid of him, and had to resort to 
deception to deprive him of his power. 


disciplines of Yoga are of this type. It 
is the essence of these that they are 
means of eliminating feeling and desire. 
They are designed to permit action in 
an emotional vacuum. Only those 
actions become free from the rewards 
and punishments of Karma which are 
done with complete detachment of 
mind, which are “performed without 
attachment and without the desire for 
fruit” (3). Those actions have the 
greatest spiritual power which come 
closest to the ideal of complete imper- 
sonality. The introduction of personal 
desire destroys their power." As the 
meaning of salvation is to obtain free- 
dom from Karma, these impersonal 
actions constitute an ideal all Hindus 
strive toward. 

8. These characteristics of the reli- 
gious outlook have a number of effects 
f psychological impor.ance: ™ 


11 The Ramayana tells how the god Indra, 
fearing the power of an ascetic, overcame him by 
persuading the ascetic to take charge of his 
(Indra’s) sword, since the mere possession of the 
sword provoked thoughts which destroyed all the 
merit the ascetic had acquired. Appearing to an 
ascetic in the form of a lovely maiden was a 
common way of trying to destroy the power of 
his asceticism. 

12 Hinduism contains, in its complexity, four 
features which do not at mest sight fit into the 
pattern described above; 

(a) The belicf-in Ahimsa, an attitude con- 
demning the taking of life. While closely asso- 
ciated with Hinduism in popular thought, there 
are, in fact, great sections of the Hindu popu- 
lation which do not observe Ahimsa, and so it 
cannot be taken as a central doctrine of Hinduism. 

(6) Worship of the cow. This is almost uni- 
versal through Hinduism, but does not modify in 
any significant way the patterns described. 

(c) The Bhakti movement, which champions a 
deep sense of devotion, finds wide expression 
through the poetry of Hinduism, is also found in 
parts of the epics and in the Bhagavadgita, and is 
given a philosophic foundation in the writings of 
Ramanuja. For the great majority of Hindus it 
provides in poetry song and drama a warmth and 
enthusiasm which supplements the more imper- 
sonal performance of duties and ceremonies but 
docs not inhibit them. In this sense it belongs 
largely to that side of life which is not subject 
to the disciplines of the basic culture pattern. For 
only a very small minority of Hindus does th- 
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PERSONALITY 


(a) They form an elaborate projective | 
system, unsupported by objective evi- } 


dence but enforced by a _ thorough 
stem of social and religious sanctions, 
-h protects the individual from the 
cks of reality experience by giving 
hese reality experiences a special mean- 
ing.’* Death, instead of putting a finish 
is an act of promotion 

nsuring the fuller satisfaction of those 
sires. Disease and death are not 
ign intrusions into a man’s plan for 
retrospectively, they are a 


sj 


» man’s desires, 


Is hae 
lite; 


necessary part of his Karma, and pro- 


vectively they become the means of 
ventual escape from themselves if they 
are borne resignedly without attempt at 
bellion or escape; for a proper bearing 
one’s Karma improves the Karma. 
In general, the projective system effec- 
tively domesticates the uncontrollable in 
life and makes present frustration a 
means to eventual satisfaction. 
(b) They create a motivational 
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phasis on the indestructible individuality 
of each soul they encourage the per- 
sistence of egoistic desires. By limiting 
the types of activity conducive to salva- 
,tion of the individual soul to those with 
a distinct social reference, they ensure a 
thorough socialization of the results of 
ego activity without a corresponding 
socialization of ego impulses. By mak- 
ing obedience to Karma the essential 
condition for escape from Karma, they 
effectively personal initiative 
and decision from the field of actions 
significant for the major purposes of 
life. By making the acceptance of one’s 
Karma the absolute precondition of any 
future progress, they effectively lower 
the level of aspiration to the place where 
the danger of frustration is virtually 
eliminated, and make resignation and 
obedience primary ideals of life. 

) Thus they make possible the 
building of a single superego system 
both on the oe of obedience and on 


remove 


em adapted to the projective system in} the basis of ideal-acceptance, simultane- 


which it must operate.'* ™ 


By th reir em-' 


belief 


of grace undermine in 
legends of the Ramayana 
| the Mahabharata picture the gods themselves 
taking part with men in a cosmic struggle 
gainst evil. Hindus love these legends and will 
it entranced while they are sung or acted. But 
they exercise little influence on the practices on 
which the orthodox Hindu depends for his prog- 
ss towards salvation. They are exciting and 
picture a species of social salvation; but the same 
Hindu who enjoys them still continues to attach 
primary importance to the attitude of resignation, 
still continues to perform prescribed duties imper- 
sonally, to value above all impersonal asceticism, 
ind to believe in an individual salvation. The love 
of these legends belongs largely to that aspect of 
ife which is permitted to develop in relative 
isolation from the major disciplines of the culture. 
13 The perpetuation of these conditions is, of 


(d) Many of the 


course, dependent on the maintenance of the “ 


Hindu system in isolation from other cultures and 
from the findings of modern science. In the past, 
orthodox Iiiuduism has tried to maintain this 
so.ation, even to the extent of forbidding travel 
yverseas. In urban arcas this isolation is breaking 
down, and the projective and motivational systems 
are being rapidly altered. 
14 See footnote 13. 


ously, without any conflict between 
them, by limiting the ideal to what ts 
required, They li kewise tend to lay the 
‘basis of self-respect in the sense of 
helplessness. 

(d) They help to give the individual 
a deep sense of security by making him 
feel that he is part of a cosmic process 
in which there are no mistakés and no 
chance occurrences. They reduce the 
danger of acute anxiety by minimizin 
frustration, and by defining religiou 
duties so precisely that there is ‘little 


room, for any uncertainty, whatever) — 


one’s intellectual Capacities, They thus 
tend to produce together an acute; sense 
of helplessness with, positively, a sense 
of cosmic security, and, negatively, an y 
absence of acute anxiety. 

(e) They tend to_m»mimize the im-, 
portance of personal initiative and per- 
sonal decision by restricting significant ! 
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action to the field of duties that are 
clearly defined and rigidly prescribed. 
They thus tend to organize man’s life 
about the duties he inherits rather than 
about choices he makes, and to make the 
stability of his personality primarily a 
function of the system to which he 


belongs. ¢ 


Famity Lire 


The orthodox Hindu family is a joint 
family, consisting of «two or more 
brothers, with their wives, children 
(and grandchildren), and parents (and 
grandparents) on the male side, living 
in various parts of a common housing 
establishment, and sharing a common 
cooking arrangement, a common purse, 
or both. There are virtually no spin- 
sters or bachelors in orthodox Hindu 
society. 
the purpose of having a son was the/ 
bounden duty imposed by the Shastras} 
and custom on every man” (2). The 
duty of marriage is fulfilled under care- 
fully controlled conditions, including 
strict regulations compelling marriage 
within the caste group, but prohibiting 
it within certain degrees of blood rela- 
tionship, detailed regulations concerning 
times and methods of marriage, and 
provisions to ensure that the disrupting 
effects of personal liking and personal 
choice do not disturb marriage arrange- 
ments, Coitus in postmenstrual periods 
is enforced at least till the first son is 
born (2). Every important stage of a 
child’s life, from before birth to the 
assumption of adult responsibilities, is 
governed by religious regulations (9). 
The main training of the child is 
through taboos enforced by religious 
and™social sanctions. Most of_ these 
have reference to social status rather 
than age, and therefore emphasize the 
unity of the child with its parents_ 
Father than its distinction from them. 
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In teaching such taboos, the parents 
exercise a constant and regular dis- 
cipline; in other areas their behavior to 
the child tends to be irregular, varying 
unpredictably between petting and J 
scolding, with a strong tendency to § 
indulgence. Breast-feeding is irregular 
but frequent, depending on when the 
child cries. Weaning is deferred as long 
as possible, and a child may continue to 
suck intermittently after weaning, fre- 
uently for several months, sometimes § 
on more than a year. Both because of 
the joint family system, and because 
orthodox Hindus live in compact vil- 
lages, children have many other com- | 
panions of their own age groups and 
share somewhat indiscriminately the 
attention of many different adults. § 
Great respect is shown for age and for } 
parental authority. In childhood both 
sexes play together freely, and exposure | 
of the genitalia is normal; from the 
beginning of adolescence the exposure 
7a genitalia is absolutely forbidden 
and the sexes tend to be ségrégated! 
The mother is constantly busy, and chil- 
dren Jearn early to accept responsibility 
for the care of younger children. Chil- 
dren of all ages play and work together, 
and from an early age children increas- 


_ingly share in the activities of their 


elders, They have relatively few occu- 
pations belonging distinctively to their 
own age groups. 

These conditions tend to produce the 
following results: 

1. Family life supports the deper- 
sonalizing tendencies already noted in 
orthodox Hindu social and religious 
life, by, for example, (a) the regulations 
governing marriage, with their empha- 
sis on marriage as a social duty from 
which all questions of personal choice 
and liking must be excluded; (6) the 
strict religious regulations governing 
marital relationships, irrespective of 
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personal feelings; (c) the approach to a 
communal parent-child _ relationship, 
whereby severa! adults exercise many 
parental functions in common toward a 
particular group of children, and vice , 
versa, neutralizing tendencies for affec- 
tion to be fixed on single individuals. 

2. Family life supports the tendency, 
already noted in social and religious 
life, to divide activities in two groups, 
in one of which personal initiative and 
decision are minimized, while in the 
other they are permitted in -elatively 
unregulated forms. This is done by 
(a) the systematic and regular parental 
training in actions having definite social 
and religious sanctions, while other 
types of training remain irregular; (4) | 
the careful elimination of personal 
choice from all areas of marriage and 
family life considered important for 
society and for the progress of the soul. 

3. It facilitates effective superego for- 
mation at the same time that it gives it 
a distinctively social rather than_per- 
sonal form. Tt facilitates superego for- 
mation by (a) the way in which it 
inculcates supreme respect for age and 
for parental authority; (4) the intimate 
relation between parent and child fos- 
tered by the long period of nursing and 
the late weaning; (c) the identification 
of adult and child in the sharing of 
taboos and regulations common to both; 
(d) the way in which the child increas- 
ingly shares in adult tasks, and has few 
interests separating it from adults. 

The socializing rather than fovend 
izing of superego formations is encour- 
aged by (a) the tendency to minimize 
personal attachments among children 
who are contemporaries of each other; 
(b) the tendency to minimize personal 
attachments between children and 
adults, the child adopting similar atti- 
tudes to several different adults all 
exercising some parental functions in 


common; (c) the tendency for effective 
parental discipline to be restricted td 
those activities having both maximum 
social significance and minimum oppor- 
tunity for the development of unique 
personal qualities; (d) the constant 
practice of basing these disciplines on a 
set of social and religious sanctions 
clearly recognized as transcending the 
personal authority of the parent himself. 

4. Family life tends to develop an 
acute sense of dependence with a strong 
sense of security, and a clear sense of 
responsibility without an accompanying 
sense of personal initiative or decision. 

It develops the strong sense of security 
by (a) the constant nursing during 
childhood and the late, and relatively 
easy, weaning; (4) the constant identi- 
fication of child and adult in work, and 
in taboos and religious regulations; 
(c) the assurance of a fixed occupation 
and settled living conditions; (d) the 
assurance of a definite family life of a 
fixed pattern. 

It develops the acute sense of depend- 
ence by (a) its extreme emphasis on sub- 
jection to parental authority; (4) its 
minimizing of opportunities for per-¥ 
sonal initiative in socially significant 
fields of action; (c) its inculcation of a 
clear sense of subordination to social 
and religious sanctions which transcend 
even parental authority. 

And it develops the sense of responsi- 
bility by (a) making children and adults, 
sharers in common tasks; (4) making 
older children responsible for the care 
of younger children; (c) its strong em- 
phasis on the vital importance of per- 
forming family duties. 

5. For the same reasons it further 
gives strong support to the other tend- 
encies in Hindu society and religion 
already noted, namely, (a) to minimize 
interpersonal competition; (4) to con- 
centrate personal ambition on salvation 
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in a future life and minimize oppor- 
tunities for personal ambition in this 
life, (¢) to minimize frustration by 
lowering the Tevel of aspiration to what 
is readily possible for all, and (d) to 
minimize anxiety by making clear and 


| 


explicit the conditions under which | 


\ family tife“is to be lived. By religious 
injunction and by social convention, the 
standard of physical well-being permis- 
sible in family life, the nature of the 
duties to be performed,.and the basic 
pattern of interpersonal relations are 
clearly laid down so as to be beyond 
doubt and regularized so as to be within 
reach of all. 
for frustration and anxiety in family life 
are lessened, while, positively, security 
in dependence is encouraged. 


CONCLUSION 


Orthodox Hinduism presents the pic- 
ture of a highly developed culture which 
directly affects personality structure by 


means strong enough to outweigh the 
influence of inherited instinctual and 
impulsive tendencies. It does this by 
isolating the field of socially significant 
behavior, in which the individual is 
subject to constant and regular dis- 
ciplines, and in which personal initiative 
is replaced by strict conformity to au- 
thority, from the field of nonsignificant 
actions in which personal impulse is 
permitted to express itself in ill-regu- 
lated and poorly integrated ways. It is 
able to maintain this distinction by 
building up a complex socio-economic 
system, an elaborate projective system, 
and a relatively simple motivational 
system, all resting back upon, and deriv- 
ing their authority from, a group of 
religious postulates accepted universally 
in orthodox Hindu society. By such 
influences it is able to create a basic 
personality pattern in which personal 


. * + ; 
Negatively, opportunities } 


initiative is replaced by the sense of con- 
formity, in which responsibility is 
exercised without personal authority, in 
which security is associated with the 
sense of dependence and self-respect 
with a sense of helplessness, and in 
which opportunities for frustration and 
acute anxiety are minimized. It is”a 
basic personality whose integration and 
stability are primarily a function of the 
culture system to which it belongs and 
are not organized around any system of 
personal choices. 
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STUDIES IN ADJUSTMENT TO VISIBLE INJURIES: 
EVALUATION OF CURIOSITY 
BY THE INJURED * 


BY RALPH K. WHITE, BEATRICE A. WRIGHT, ann TAMARA DEMBO + 


Stanford University 


I. PropLeEM AND MeETHop 


HE adjustment of interpersonal 

relationships between injured and 

non-injured persons requires that 
they communicate on the topic of the 
injury. Resistance to communication, 
however, exists in both: one of them 
is afraid to hurt, and the other is afraid 
of being hurt. The resistances vary, 
and the conditions diminishing and 
strengthening them are not only of 
theoretical interest, but also of practical 
importance. 

The injured man, in discussing the 
curiosity of other people—their ques- 
tioning, talking about the injury, and 
staring—gives reasons for his opposition 
to and acceptance of communication 
about the injury. An attempt has been 


* The work described in this paper was done 
partially under a contract between Stanford Uni- 
versity and the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, recommended by the Committee on 
Medical Research, partially under a_ contract 
between the Research and Development Board of 
the Surgeon Gencral’s Office of the Army and 
Stanford University. The Advisory Board of the 
project included: Ernest R. Hilgard (Chairman), 
Roger G. Barker, Paul R. Farnsworth, George S. 
Johnson, Donald E. King, Quinn McNemar, and 
Calvin P. Stone. 

+ The three mentioned above are responsible for 
the writing of this paper, which is the second of a 
series of studies in adjustment to visible injurics. 
The work as a whole is a product of group 
research. The research staff included: Dan L. 
Adler, Tamara Dembo, Helen H. Jennings, Gloria 
Ladieu, Milton Rose, Ralph K. White, and Beatrice 
A. Wright. 

We wish to acknowledge the help of Donald 
Glad and Verda Heisler, Research Assistants. 
Special thanks are given to Alice Phillips Rose, 
Research Assistant, who volunteered to work on 
the project. We highly appreciate the cooperation 
of the staff and patients of Bushnell General 
Hospital and Dibble General Hospital. 
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made in this investigation to determine 
the more general principles underlying 
the injured man’s evaluations. 

The data of the study were obtained 
from interviews with 100 hospitalized 
servicemen — amputation and _ plastic 
surgery cases—all of whom had been 
out in the community on furloughs or 
passes. A more detailed account of type 
and duration of injury and age of sub- 
ject is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS WITH REGARD 
To Type or INyJuRY 


INJURY 


Amputation: 
Leg 
below knee and Symes 
above knee 
bilateral 
Arm 
below clbow 
above elbow 
bilateral 
One arm and one lIcg 
Fingers 
Plastic Surgery: 
Leg injuries 
Facial injuries 
Hand injurics 





Total 








Age of Subjects: 
Range 
Range of middle 
Duration of Injury: 
Range 
Range of middle 


19-43 years 
75 per cent 20-30 years 
2-37 months 
75 percent 5-16 months 





The nature of the study was explained 
to the subjects as a study of “how 


a 


a 
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people behave toward injured men, and 
how they should behave.” Its purpose 
was stated as “education of the public,” 
not-—as in the case of many popular 
articles—on the basis of general impres- 
sions, but on the basis of real facts 
obtained directly from the wounded 
men themselves. 


The interviews usually lasted from 
one to two hours. They were con- 
cerned with evaluations by the subject 
of the behavior and attitudes of the 
non-injured, his recommendations for 
alleviating tension in their interpersonal 
relations, the stages of adjustment 
through which he had progressed, etc. 
The interviewer behaved as a receptive 
listener who occasionally asked for clari- 
fication of a point or raised a new ques- 
tion, but who did not “judge” the 
subject. The interviews were recorded, 
as nearly verbatim as possible, by the 
interviewer or by a second person.’ 


The topic of the present study is some- 
what broader than is expressed in the 
word curiosity. Not only are comments 
made by the subjects regarding staring 
and questioning included, but also com- 
ments regarding discussion of the injury 
whether initiated by the injured or non- 
injured. In Tables 4 and 5 frequencies 
are given separately for “staring” and 
for “discussion,” the latter heading 
covering all types of communication on 
the topic of the injury other than star- 
ing. All of the subjects had something 
to say about discussion of the injury; 
49 subjects made statements about 
staring. 

The task of determining the cate- 
gories by which the statements on dis- 
cussion of the injury and staring could 
be analyzed called for both a sensitivity 


1 Further details of procedure are given in 
Ladieu, G., Hanfmann, E., and Dembo, T. 
Studies in adjustment to visible injurics: Evalu- 
ation of help by the injured. This Journat, 1947, 
42, 169-191. 
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to the meanings which the subjects 
wanted to express (even though put by 
them in different words) and for 
“hunches” or hypotheses on the part of 
the investigator. The statements aad 
Statistics discussed in this article are 
based upon the definitions of the 31 cate- 
gories which were finally established. 


Reliability, as determined by the 
agreement of two analysts who cate- 
gorized a sample of 100 statements made 
by 16 of the subjects, was .74. As there 
were 31 categories, the percentage of 
agreement by chance would be .03. 


Since no statistical comparisons are 
attempted between our group as a whole 
and others, or between subgroups of our 
group, the problem of obtaining a rep- 
resentative sample was not crucial for 
our investigation. The primary purpose 
of our study is to uncover psychological 
conditions which deter:nine the accept- 
ance or rejection of acts of curiosity and 
their relationship to social adjustment, 
not to describe quantitatively a typical 
or average reaction of an injured service- 
man. A study aimed at determining 
the effect of certain variables (e.g., type 
or duration of injury) on the attitude 
of the injured toward curiosity would 
necessitate a different selection of sub- 
jects and a different method of analyz- 
ing the data from the ones used in the 
present investigation. 


II. AccEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF 
Discussion AND STARING 


Such statements as the one made by a 
non-injured person in a newspaper dur- 
ing the war, “I will never under any 
circumstances be so boorish and unfeel- 
ing as to ask any servicernan about his 
wounds” (italics ours), cannot be taken 
as a recommendation. Our findings 
indicate that the circumstances under 
which the communication takes place 
have to be taken into account and that 
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they determine whether or not the com- 
munication is desirable. 

Table 2 shows that the reaction of the 
injured man to discussion of the injury 
is most typically both positive and nega- 
tive. Examples of accepting statements 
are: 

It’s better to bring it up. 

It is all right; he is just trying to be friendly, 
I guess. 

Examples of rejecting statements are: 
When you ask quvest’ons it brings back the 
things you want to forget. 

It is none of their business. 


Don’t say nothing to us and don’t look at us. 


TABLE 2 


AcCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF DiscusSsION OF 
THE INJURY 


(N= 100) 











NuMBER 
or MEN 





Acceptance: 100 per cent of statements 
Acceptance: More than §0 per cent 
Acceptance and Rejection: Equal 
Rejections: More than 50 per cent 
Rejections: 100 per cent 








Eighty-four per cent of the men neither 
fully accepted nor fully rejected discus- 
sion of the injury with non-injured per- 


sons throughout the interview. Such 
variability suggests that the injured man 
evaluates questioning and talking in 
terms of the particular circumstances of 
the communication which he is con- 
sidering at the moment. Thus, at one 
point in the interview, he may be think- 
ing of a tactful, understanding person 
and say, 

It sort of gives you a satisfied feeling after 
you have told about it. 

while at another point he may be recall- 
ing the inadequate efforts of the non- 
injured and say, 


It makes a person feel uncomfortable. 


Such shifts are not necessarily incon- 
sistencies, although where conflicting 
emotions are involved some logical 
inconsistency is to be expected. 

Of the 84 men who neither fully 


- accepted nor fully rejected discussion of 


the injury, 75 men made explicit state- 
ments indicating that their reaction is 
dependent upon the _ circumstances 
under which the communication takes 
place.* For example, 


For a stranger to ask questions, that’s out. 


If it’s carried too far it makes me mad. 


Even the act of staring (Table 3), 
which was fully rejected by 31 (66 per 
cent) of the injured men, is sometimes 
seen as, at least, not a negative experi- 
ence. Thus, 16 men did not fully reject 
staring and also pointed out that under 
certain circumstances, e.g., when it is not 
persistent, it is all right. 


TABLE 3 
ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF STARING 
(N=47)* 





NuMBER 
or MEN 





Acceptance: 100 per cent of statements 0 
Acceptance: More than 50 per cent 0 
Acceptance and Rejection: Equal 2 
Rejection: More than §0 per cent 14 
Rejection: 100 per cent 3 








* Of the 49 men who made statements about 
staring, 47 made statements which indicated 
acceptance or rejection. 


The main task, therefore, in an inves- 
tigation of the evaluation of curiosity by 


2 Statements indicating acceptance or rejection 
under certain circumstances were counted as half 
acceptance and half rejection for the statistics of 
Tables 2 and 3. Thus, if a man made six state- 
ments about discussion of the iniury, of which 
three were accepting, two rejecting, and one 
depending on circumstances, it would be counted 
as three and one-half out of six, or more than 
50 per cent acceptance. 
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the injured man, is to determine the insight into the problem (e.g., non-speci- HH to be 
conditions which lead him to react fied rejection without explicit resent- Mi woul 
favorably or unfavorably to it. Of the ment) or because they did not seem to & the f: 
to an’ 

TABLE 4 me inclu 

differ 
in th 
less ¢ 
anyol 


Catecories REFERRED TO IN TEXT 


Discussion STARING 


Sus- STATE- 
MENTS SC MENTS 


Resistance to Intrusion into Privacy 
1. Desire for privacy (not further specified) 
2. Reminding 
3. Being considered different 
4. Morbidity 





Manner of Approaching Private Areas 
5. Manner of approach (not further specified) 
6. Don’t talk about it unless the injured man brings it up 
7. Don't talk about it unless he wants to 
8. Don’t ask questions immediately 
9. Take into account the mood of the person 
10. Don't dwell on it 
11. Don't try to get him: away from the subject 





Context of the Discussion about the Injury 
12. When appropriate in the context 
13. Idle curiosity 
14. I don’t know what they are thinking 
15. Communication with family or friends preferred to strangers | 
16. No preference for family’s or friends’ communication 


Self-Evaluation and Resistance to Communication 
17. It’s natural 
18. I don't mind it Be 2 ques 


Desire to Talk about the Injury com! 
19. Satisfying the curiosity of others —_ injut 
20. Relieving social strain ae : 
21. Relieving strain of self-control — auor 

—— iteaiand oie intru 


* The figures in these columns refer to the number of subjects who made at least one statement bility 
falling under a given category. Onc subject may make evaluations of different kinds and, therefore, sion 
appear under different categories; the number of subjects, therefore, will not add up to roo for likel 
discussion or 49 for staring. - 

t The dashes indicate that the category cannot apply to staring. agai 
tion 
beca 


state 














725 statements on discussion of the fit into the framework of this paper 
injury and staring, 493 statements have (e.g., communication with injured pre- 
been used as a basis for the following ferred to non-injured). They 
discussion and are included in categories ate 


III. Resistance To INTRUSION INTO You 
Privacy repes 
neve. 


1-21, Table 4. The remainder, 232 state- 
ments, included in categories 22-31, 
Table 5, are not referred to in the text An injury, as a characteristic and 
either because they did not afford inseparable part of the body, may be felt The 
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to be a personal matter which the man 
would like to keep private. However, 
the fact of its visibility makes it known 
to anyone whom the injured man meets, 
including the stranger. A visible injury 
differs from most other personal matters 
in that anyone can deal with it regard- 
less of the wish of the injured person; 
anyone can stare at the injury or ask 


‘ 


17 
lessness may vary, taking the form of 
righteous indignation, e.g. giving a 
“dirty look” or making sarcastic replies, 
or not overtly showing the hurt that is 
felt. 

A desire for privacy may be expressed 
without specifying reasons for wanting 
it (Desire for privacy: 9, 0).2 The sub- 
jects say 


TABLE 5 


Catecortes Not REFERRED TO IN TEXT 


22. Non-specified rejection without explicit resentment 
Non-specified rejection with explicit resentment 


Non-specified acceptance 
Even other injured shouldn't 


Communication with injured preferred to non-injured I 


Wanting recognition (indirect indications) 
28. Wanting sympathy (indirect indications) 
29. Additional advantages of giving knowledge 
». Implies pity 


t. Don’t look away either 


*Sce footnote Table 4. 


Discussion 


Sus- 
JECTS* | 


| 


| STATE- 
MENTS | 


45 
160 
13 

I 





2 
5 
I 
Q 


I 





t The dashes indicate that the category cannot apply to discu 


questions about it, and in both cases 
communicate to and impose upon the 
injured person his feelings and evalu- 
ations. His action is then felt as an 
intrusion into privacy. It is the visi- 
bility of the injury which makes intru- 
sion into privacy so easy. The men are 
likely to feel that they have to meet 
again and again people who will ques- 
tion and stare, and to feel powerless 
because they cannot change the general 
state of affairs: 


They stare and gawk at you—there is nothing 
you can do about it. 


You go where there is strangers. You got to 
repeat so many things one after another. It 
never ends. 


The expression of the feeling of power- 


They’re prying into your affairs. Out of a 
blue sky, to have somebody get interested in 
you because you have a leg off. 


They are prying into your problems. It is a 


very personal thing to be wounded. 
Sometimes the subjects go one step 
farther and relate their wish for privacy 
to certain fears. 
1. He is often afraid of being hurt 
when reminded, by the curiosity of 


8 The name of the category corresponding to 
the one in Table 4 will be given in parentheses. 
It is ordinarily followed by two numbers, the first 
indicating the number of men who made at Icast 
one statement in this category in regard to discus- 
sion of the injury, and the second in regard to 
staring. Where the second number is not given 
the category cannot apply to staring at all. It 
should be borne in mind that the total number 
of subjects for “discussion” is 100, while for 
“staring” it is 49. 
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others, of those painful thought-contents 
which he not only wants to hide but 
also wants to forget (Reminding: 20, 3). 
You have forgotten about it yourself, really. 
But you never can forget it if they keep 
bringing it up—if they keep reminding you 
of the fact that you are injured. 

You see somebody looking down at your leg. 
You know what they are thinking, and it 
brings it all back. 

2. He knows that the attitudes of 
others may hurt him. Most disturbing 
is the feeling that he is being regarded 
as different, an oddity (Being considered 
different: 5, 17). 

Some people look at him and act like he’s 
not human or something. 

The feeling that you are an oddity—(And 
what do you mean by odd'ty? Out of the 
ordinary?) No, ordinary doesn’t cover it. It 
is deeper than that. That you are widely 
different than they are in your make-up. 


The injured man may be deeply hurt 

by other attitudes of the non-injured, as 
when he feels that the other person may 
be morbidly curious, deriving pleasure 
from the sight of the injury and the 
facts about it (Morbidity: 6, 3). 
It is mostly morbid curiosity. They aren't 
interested in your uniform or your ribbons. 
. . « They just can’t resist seeing the blood 
flowing. 

He is afraid of finding out how the 
others really see him and evaluate him. 
This fear grows out of the ambivalence 
of his own feelings about the injury. 
Unable to accept it himself, he hopes 
that the injury does not enter at all into 
the social evaluations made of him by 
others. At the same time, he fears not 
only that social evaluations of him are 
lowered because of his injury, but in 
an extreme case that it actually makes 
him an outcast. He is consequently 
afraid to learn how others actually do 
evaluate him because such facing of 
social reality may, first, destroy the 
hopes to which he is clinging and, 
secondly, confirm the worst of his anxie- 
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ties. Thus, fears and hopes both give 
rise to forces keeping him away from 
communication. 

If someone will take your handbag that’s OK. 


But in Williamsburg they'd like to carry me 
off the train. That makes a fellow feel he is 


a cripple. . . . Staring makes a fellow self- | 


conscious—it makes him feel he really is a— 
(sentence not finished ). 


In this quotation one may notice not 
only the evidence of emotional difficulty 
in repeating the word “cripple” but also 
the man’s apparent assumption that he 
actually is not a cripple unless others 
treat him as one. 

The anxiety is intensified by the insta- 
bility of the “social reality” as others 
often vary widely in their statements. 
Thus, when he is faced with the opin- 
ions of others he finds contradictions, 


overstatements, and understatements of § 


the importance of the injury, which only 
intensify his uncertainties and fears. 


I just mentally put friends into two classes, 
the class who tells you you aren’t hurt a bit 
and the class that tells you you are hurt bad. 
(Which class was worse, if any?) It’s about 
a toss-up. . . . | was talking to one fellow. 
One fellow had known my wife. In his 
enthusiasm in meeting me he said, “Well, I 
wouldn’t have known you if it hadn’t been 
for your wife.” On another occasion some- 
one brought up the subject, said, “Well, you 
aren’t hurt as much as I thought you would 
be from what your mother said.” It was very 
disgusting to me. I know I was hurt. 


The fears discussed, however, do not 
refer to the special feeling-contents and 
thought-contents connected with the 
injury which the men wish to keep pri- 
vate. Almost never do the men spon- 
taneously mention specific emotional 


meanings of the injury. This is not 
hard to understand since the interview, 
which dealt with how people act and 
how they she ld act, did not directly call 
for the consideration of specific, painful 
contents. 

However, on the basis of some indi- 
rect references during the interviews 
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and more intensive discussions with 
some of the subjects, we are able to 
indicate that the men may wish to con- 
ceal their feelings in regard to such 
matters as: 

. The fear that it is not ‘me as a 
scat but my injury’ that is of primary 
importance to the other person.* 

2. The fear that the injury devaluates 
him as a person. 

2. The deep awareness of the chasm 
separating injured and non-injured per- 
sons, with the realization that the non- 
iniured can never understand the very 
personal experience connected with the 
injury and the limitations, discomforts, 
and deprivations imposed by it. 

4. Guilt connected with the feeling 
of being a burden. 

5. The conflict between the desire for 
dependence and independence. 

6. Feelings of self-pity. 

Later reports will deal with interviews 
designee to lead the injured into more 
specific consideration of such contents so 


that their dynamic relationships and the 
laws governing their existence can be 
determined. 


IV. MANNER oF APPROACHING PRIVATE 
AREAS 


The men themselves are frequently 
aware that the way in which the dis- 
cussion of the injury takes place is 
important in regard to the amount of 
resistance brought about by intrusion 
into privacy. However, such unspeci- 


fied statements as 

It’s the way it’s asked. 

Some people ask in a way you can’t help 

liking ’em. 

do not reveal what determines the man’s 

reaction (Manner of approach, not fur- 

ther specified: 16, 0). Such general 

statements as ‘be tactful’ or ‘diplo- 
# Single quotation-marks will be used for state- 


ments in the form of expressions of the injured 
man, but not actually quoted from the records 


matic’ are only hints to the investigator 


that tact should be more thoroughly 
investigated. 

Several of the specifications which the 
,men do give may seem at first sepa- 
“rate rules of thumb, but closer i inspection 
will show that a principle underlies 
them which at the same time makes 
more clear the nature of tactful be- 
havior. The rules of thumb are: 


1. Don’t taik about it unless the injured 
man brings it up (Discussion, 12 
men).° 

Wait until he leads up to it. 
When he feels like it, he'll talk. 


Don’t talk about it unless he wants 
to (Discussion, 16 men). 
If he didn’t want to, I wouldn’t force it 
out of him. 


You can tell in the first little bit whether 
a fellow wants to talk about it. 


Don’t ask questions immediately 
(Discussinn, 9 men). 
You meet a stranger—if he immediately 


starts asking you where and how you 
were wounded, it is hard to take. 


There is a certain precedence. They 
first ask your name—ask you where you 
are from. Two hours later they can 
ask you how you lost your leg. You do 
not mind them. 


Take into 
the person 
Staring, 0). 


the mood of 
3 men; 


account 
(Discussion, 


Silly questions are annoying unless the 
man is in a mood to talk. 


Frankly, with myself, it depends on the 
mood I’m in. 
Don’t dwell on it (Discussion, 20 
men; Staring, 7). 


That’s where the main trouble is—the 
one who hangs on and on and on. 


Don’t go into details. 
5 The wording of these rules of thumb is the 


same as that of the corresponding categories in 


Table 4. 
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6. Don’t try to get him away from the 
subject (Discussion, 3 men). 


After the man brings it up, don’t try to 
get him away from it. 


A principle underlying these state- 
ments is that as long as the injured 
man determines when and how the dis- 
cussion should start and the direction it 
should take he is secure that many pos- 
sible hurts will be avoided. Much of the 
insecurity is produced by the anxiety 
about the independence of action of the 
other in the area of the injury. The 
lead given to the injured man dimin- 
ishes this particular anxiety. Therefore, 
‘do not talk,’ says the injured man, 
‘unless he starts it’ (1), or ‘watch for 
clues that he wants it’ (2).° 

Further security is produced when the 
questions are not asked immediately (3). 
Actually, it is not the time span which 
matters, but the fact that an opportunity 
is given to the injured man to get 
acquainted with the other person and, 
knowing him a little better, to gain 
security as to what kind of person he is. 
The injured man will consequently feel 
better able to manage the situation. Not 
discussing it immediately may also be 
felt as an indication that the injury is 
not uppermost in the mind of the other 
person. Even if the waiting is inter- 
preted as conscious restraint, the fact 
that the other person is able to impose 
such restraint upon himself indicates 
that he recognizes the injured man’s 
wish for privacy. This is reassuring to 
the injured man because it shows that 
his wishes as an individual are being 
considered. 

More subtle are the implications of 
the next three rules of thumb. They 
presuppose a consideration of the fact 
that not only the starting but also the 
continuing of the conversation should 
be left to the injured man. The per- 


6 The number in parentheses refers to the rules 
of thumb previously mentioned. 
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son who talks should not only be guided 
at first by the wishes of the injured man, 
but constantly be guided by him dur. 
ing the conversation. He should be 
watchful at each moment to see whether 
the injured man’s mood, and not only 
his words, indicate his desire to con- 
tinue (4). He should watch for signs 
that the injured man is beginning to 
feel that there has been too much talk- 
ing; he should be alert to signs of warn- 
ing given by the injured man and be 
aware that he might go tco far (5). 
He should also let the injured man 
determine how long the conversation 
should last. If he interrupts too 
early (6), he may show his superficial 
interest in a matter which is of deep 
concern to the injured man, and in this 
way hurt him. Abrupt changing of the 
subject may produce another but equally 
painful reaction in the injured person. 
He may feel that the non-injured person 
is trying to hide from him feelings and 
attitudes toward him as a cripple. 

It is, then, the willingness of the 
non-injured person to be guided by what 
the injured man wants at each moment 
and his sensitivity to the other’s wishes 
which will have to be considered as at 
least partially determining the correct 
and tactful manner of approaching and 
discussing. The tact of the non-injured 
will be the greater, (a) the more he 
actually tries to take into account the 
signs given to him by the injured man 
in regard to what he should do next; 
(4) the more knowledge he has about 
which thought-contents are painful. 


V. CoNTEXT OF THE DiscussION ABOUT 
THE InyuRY 


The previous discussion of intrusion 
into privacy has not taken into account 
the context within which communica- 
tion takes place. However, the charac- 
ter of different situations and of dif- 
ferent personal relationships seems to 
play a role. 
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Situational Context 


The men sometimes urge that the 
other person should not talk about the 
injury until it comes up naturally, mean- 
ing that reference to the injury should 
be part of a broader conversation, or 
should arise out of the demands of the 
situation (When appropriate in the 
context 5, 0). 

If it’s a normal, natural thing, yes—in a situ 

n where it’s obvious, and enters. 

t's an appropriate part of a free discussion 
asual discussion, it could be asked and 
uuld be answered very- easily by the 
man. 

The caution, “Don’t ask questions 

immediately,” which has been discussed 

in the preceding section, may also imply 

that the situation should determine 

when reference to the injury should be 

made. 

The objection to noncontextual refer- 
ence is most pronounced in the rejection 
of idle curiosity. The men speak nega- 


tively of questioning which occurs ‘out 
of the blue’ for no other reason than 
that it came up in the other person’s 
mind as a momentary, flighty idea (Idle 


uriosity: 33, 4). 


If the person slights the question, trips along 
like raindrops—well, you know he really 
doesn’t care what you answer. 

They don’t really want to know; they are just 
urious. 

If it’s plain old downright curiosity, I try to 
pass it off as quickly as I can. 


Reasons why references to the injury 
made within a situational context are 
more readily acceptable may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Such references are less likely to be 
felt as an intrusion into privacy, since 
they are not brought up by the other 
person but rather by the demands of the 
situation. Instead, they are likely to be 
felt as justified, called for as an objective 
necessity. 


2. They are less likely to be felt as 


emphasizing the injury as such, but 
rather may be seen as secondary to the 
purpose of the broader context in which 
they occur. If the non-injured person 
should avoid mentioning the topic, even 
when it comes up naturally in the con- 
versation, it would only stress that it is 
something bad and to be hidden. 

The above statements should by no 
means be interpreted as implying that 
contextual reference to the injury is 
always positively accepted. The charac- 
ter of the broader, situational context 
assumes importance. If it is disagree- 
able to the injured man, reference to his 
injury may be: particularly painful. 
Only when the broader context is favor- 
able or matter-of-fact will reference to 
the injury be acceptable. 

The rejection of staring also can be 
attributed at least partially to the fact 
that it lacks a situational context; that 
is, it is not seen as something growing 
out of the demands of the situation, but 
rather as something alien. Should 
‘extended looking’ be fitting to the 
demands of the situation, as when a 
doctor examines the wound, the activity 
is no longer thought of as staring. 
When a person is stared at, it is not only 
that the beginning of the staring does 
not grow out of any preceding context, 
but as the stare continues no centext is 
built up. The situation does not impose 
atty definite psychological structure, 
since the injured man often has no clue 
whatever as to what the other person is 
thinking or feeling. Staring goes on in 
an extremely unstructured situation, 
and the worst anxieties of the man may 
come to the surface and determine the 
nature of his perception (I don’t know 
what they are thinking: 0, 3). 

I get nervous all over. I start sweating and I 
I wonder what they are thinking. 

The hardest part is just that you don’t know 
what the attitude of the person is. 

If the person would speak, that would give 
you an idea of what he is thinking. 
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ersonal Context 


Beyond the situational context which 
exists at a given moment, there is also 
the context of the more general and 
more lasting relationship between the 
two people. When a compiete stranger 
stares at an injured man on the street, 
there is no personal relationship be- 
tween them. As a result the injured 
man may perceive the relationship as 
one of a person (the non-injured) to an 
object—a curiosity. The act of staring 
is a thing which one does not ordinarily 
de to another human being; it seems 
to put the object stared at in a class 
apart. One does not talk to a monkey 
in a zoo, or to a freak in a sideshow— 
one only stares. The very act of talking 
is to some degree symbolic of social 
acceptance and puts the other person on 
a common plane of humanity, while 
staring is in quite a different category. 
We felt like a monkey in a glass box. 

They come into the hespital and make the 
soldier feel that he is a guinea pig. 

The audacity of staring and putting you in 
the same class as some freak in a sideshow. 
This feeling that curiosity puts the 
injured man in a class apart seems to be 
more pronounced in the case of staring 
than in the case of discussing the injury 
(Being considered different: 5, 17). 

Context factors probably account .also 
for the marked tendency to make a dis- 
tinction in favor of talking about the 
injury with friends or family members 
rather than with strangers. This pref- 
erence was shown by 32 men (Table 4; 
categories 15 and 16); and although 17 
men denied the importance of the dis- 
tinction, not a single man made the 
opposite distinction in favor of talking 
with strangers. (The chi-square test 
shows that the tendency to make a dis- 
tinction in favor of friends or family vs. 
strangers is significant at the 1-per-cent 
level.) 

This preference can be best under- 
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stood if it is recognized that, in the case 
of close persons as compared with a 
stranger, their attitudes and evaluation 
of the injury are perceived by the 
injured as imbedded in the context of 
the personal relationship. The friend 
sees the injured man more frequently 
as a person, whose personal qualities are 
more important than his bodily appear- 
ance. In relation to friends the injured 
man has less fear that ‘it is not me, but 
my injury’ that is uppermost in the 
other person’s mind, and gives rise to 
his questions. The frightening possi- 
bility that the other person sees him 
only as a ‘cripple’ or a ‘freak,’ and 
that such a perception lies back of his 
asking questions—a fear which is 
always possible in the case of a stranger’s 
curiosity—is diminished. There is less 
fear, than in the case of the stranger, 
that the close person will basically reject 
him because of seeing only the devalued 
physical surface of his personality, and 
not taking into account its highly valued 
central core. 

The point must be stressed that, even 
with close persons with whom there is 
a more general and lasting relationship, 
the character of that relationship, e.g., 
whether or not it is a secure one, will 
affect the way in which the injured man 
receives the discussion about the injury. 
The study of such basic personal rela- 
tionships needs further investigation in 
order to make more explicit just what 
aspects of the relationship are most 
decisive in affecting the meaning which 
discussion about the injury has for the 
injured man. 


VI. Sere-EvaLuaTIoN AND RESISTANCE TO 
CoMMUNCATION 


Resistance to communication about 
the injury is affected not only by the 
behavior of the other person (Section 
IV) and by the situation or personal 
context in which it occurs (Section V) 
but also by the diverse and often am- 
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bivalent feelings and attitudes of the 
injured man toward his injury. 


Acceptance of the Injury 

Especially pertinent to the present 
discussion is the injured man’s accept- 
ance or lack of acceptance of his injury. 
Acceptance of the injury is reflected in 
4 realistic, matter-of-fact attitude which 
implies: “Whatever negative emotions 
| have regarding my injury are related 
to the objective restrictions imposed by 
it; of itself, the injury is an emotionally 
neutral variation of the human race 
produced by circumstances.’ Lack of 
acceptance of the injury is seen in a 
negative and rejecting attitude, which 
implies: ‘My injury is a disgrace; 1 am 
ashamed of it; it makes of me an 
inferior person.’ The former of the two 
attitudes can readily be seen as the 
more adjustive. 

The injured man’s accepting and re- 
jecting attitudes toward his injury may 
be seen to have a major influence upon 
the interpretation which he places upon 
the staring and questioning of others, 
and thereby upon his resistance to com- 
munication about the injury. When he 
has a well-balanced, accepting attitude 
toward his injury, he is likely to feel 
that others question and stare at him 
because they simply wonder about him, 
how he gets along, how his prosthesis 
works, etc. That is, they regard the 
injury in a matter-of-fact way but want 
to know more." However, when the 
injured man basically rejects his injury, 
he will tend strongly to resist the curi- 
osity of others since he is likely to feel 
that he is being regarded negatively, 
e.g., with aversion and pity. 

Both accepting and rejecting attitudes 
toward his injury may exist in the 
injured man either concomitantly or 


7 There is a growing body of experimental and 
clinical evidence indicating that one tends to 
perceive the behavior and attitudes of other people 
in terms of self-perception. 


fluctuating from time to time. This 
leads the injured man, aside from any 
other reasons, really not to mind the 
curiosity of others on one occasion and 
to be very much disturbed by it on 
another, or to be ambivalent in his 
reactions. Thus, the way in which the 
injured man regards questioning and 
staring may sometimes appear to be 
erratic or unclear. 

We should also expect that the atti- 
tude of the injured man toward accept- 
ance of his injury would determine in 
large measure his reaction to the reali- 
zation that the curiosity of others is 
inevitable, that “it is natural” (It’s nat- 
ural: 15,19). When negatively evaluat- 
ing attitudes predominate, the injured 
man is likely to feel an increased frus- 
tration at the thought that the curiosity 
of others, as a product of human nature, 
is unavoidable. We get in our records 
expressions which indicate the emo- 
tional piling up which may result from 
the recognition of the inevitability of 
curiosity : 

You can’t get around that. 


You have to put up with it. 


On the other hand, when accepting atti- 
tudes predominate, the recognition that 
it is natural and inevitable for people to 
be curious is not emotionally disturbing 
to the injured men. Their comments 
show that they may regard the inevita- 
bility of curiosity in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

After all, we are all curious. We all like to 
know. . . . Let’s say I was not injured and 
was not in the army. I would like to know. 
It’s natural. It’s just like looking at a pretty 
girl, or anything that’s different—a new hat 
that is outstanding. 


Wish for Adjustment 


Though lack of acceptance by the 
injured man of his injury leads him to 
resist communication, there seems to 
be another force which may act to 
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diminish that resistance: the wish to be 
and to appear to be well adjusted, which 
is so prevalent in our culture, is espe- 
cially strong in the injured man. The 
subjects consistently bring out their wish 
to be considered ‘normal,’ and often 
reveal strong resistance to implications 
of any kind of psychological change 
brought about in them by the injury. 
They want to be the same as they were 
before the injury, and especially to show 
that they are not defeated by it. These 
attempts (which are so often taken by 
an observer as indicative of remarkable 
adjustment) are sometimes felt by the 
injured man as being put to test when 
he has to face staring or discussion of 
his injury, or even when he is asked 
how he feels about such behavior. By 


stating that he does not mind them, he 
may feel that he shows that he is not 
sensitive, not defeated, that the injury 
did not affect him in a ‘bad’ way or 
make him maladjusted. 

Thus, along with the feeling of being 


hurt, which questions and staring may 
produce in the injured man, there is a 
struggle against this feeling. By not 
showing that they are hurt, and by say- 
ing that they ‘don’t mind,’ the men try 
to convince both themselves and others 
that they are well adjusted. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that together with 
expressions of strong resistance against 
the curiosity of others there are scattered 
throughout the interviews statements 
such as: 


It doesn’t bother me. 


It doesn’t make any difference to me. 


When the injured man says that he 
doesn’t mind the curiosity of others, 
therefore, it can mean either that he is 
actually not disturbed by it or that he 
would like not to be or appear to be 
disturbed by it (I don’t mind it: 43, 22). 
In the former case, he will not resist 
communication with others about his 
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injury; in the latter case, though he 
actually does emotionally resist, he may 
permit himself and even encourage him- 
self to enter into a discussion of his 
injury. He will, however, restrict the 
discussion to a superficial level of factual 
information and of feelings which are 
not only obviously acceptable but also 
very close to the surface; for he feels 
that to talk of the fuller and deeper 
emotional meanings which the injury 
holds for him might reveal how much 
he is disturbed by it and perhaps make 
him appear even more maladjusted than 
would the refusal to talk about it at all. 

However, even the entering of a 
superficial level of discussion makes it 
possible for the injured man to find that 
talking about the injury is easier than 
he expected. Thus, the meaning of the 
injury is changed sufficiently to permit 
him to go on. This, then, is one im- 
portant way in which the desire not to 
be defeated by the injury, not to be 
overly sensitive to it, may lead to better 
adjustment on the part of the injured 
man. It permits him to participate in a 
social interaction, that of communica- 
tion, which has the possibility of re- 
structuring the meaning which the 
injury has for him. 


VII. Desire to TaLk asout THE INyURY 


In addition to factors diminishing the 
resistance to talking about the injury, 
there also seems to be an active desire 
to talk about it. If the only psycho- 
logical forces involved were resistant 
forces against discussion, the injured 
man would never initiate talking about 
the injury, and he would never continue 
a discussion beyond answering the 
other’s questions. Actually, many of 
the men do sometimes spontaneously 
continue to talk about the injury and do 
sometimes start to speak about it. 

In order to interpret the desire to talk 
about the injury, it is necessary to take 
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account of the conflict which every 
injured man undoubtedly experiences 
in regard to the acceptance of himself 
as an injured person. The strong desire 
to be non-injured, which underlies the 
emotional problems of the injured man, 
leads him to attempt to forget the injury 
and that he is an injured man—attempts 
to which he often refers as not only 
necessary but adjustive. On the other 
hand, the reality of being injured in- 
evitably produces problems and needs 
which have to be faced if true adjust- 
ment is to be achieved. The conflict 
between the attempts to forget the fact 
that he is injured and to face the fact 
that he is injured underlies also the 
ambivalence which exists in regard to 
talking about the injury. 

‘here are indications that basic to the 
wish of the injured man to talk about 
the injury is his need to be understood 
as an injured person in order to be 
accepted with his actual needs and feel- 
ings and not as he appears to be on the 
surface. The desire to be understood 
may be very strong in the injured person 
in spite of his intense emotional convic- 
tion that actually he can never be fully 
understood by the non-injured. Being 
injured may be felt by the injured per- 
son not only as a great loss but also as 
a uniquely different experience which 
has set him apart from the non-injured, 
leaving a deep chasm between them. 
Comments to the effect that one has to 
be injured to know what it means are 
not infrequent in the records. 


I don’t think they (the non-injured) realize 
what he has to go through. . . . Two ampu- 
tees can get together and talk about it 
entirely different from other people; they each 
understand—you have to go through it to 
understand. 


It is very easy for a person to sympathize 
who hasn’t had the experience himself. It 
would be a very shallow thing. It would not 
mean anything to me. . . . You would not 


know what it is like. How can a fellow 
sympathize if he has not lost a leg or arm? 


The injured man’s feeling that, as a 
person, he is not understood, combined 
with the non-injured person’s embar- 
rassment in his presence, produces a 
strained, uncomfortable _ relationship 
which further serves to separate them. 
To relieve this social strain and gain 
greater acceptance, the injured person 
may not only be willing to satisfy the 
expressed curiosity of non-injured per- 
sons (Satisfying the curiosity of others: 
13), but may also himself initiate dis- 
cussion of the injury (Relieving social 
strain: 10). 

I would mention it—you see they’re looking 
at it—to clear up the atmosphere so that we 
can go on. 

When I am with anybody for any length of 


time, I always break the ice so as to get it 
over with. 


His feeling that he is not understood, 
and consequently cannot be fairly evalu- 
ated, may create a fear that he is not 
fully accepted even by those closest to 
him. With them, the desire to talk 
about the injury in the hope of dimin- 
ishing the chasm is even greater than 
with other people. The expressions of 
this desire take such form as the fol- 
lowing statement: 


There is going to be a barrier between you 
unless you talk about it. 


In addition to the wish of the injured 
man to be understood, to be accepted 
by another person, there may be other 
needs which lead him to want to talk 
about his injury. The injured man may 
feel a need for reassurance that he is 
worthy as a person or that his attitudes 
and behavior toward others are justified. 
He may feel a need to clarify the mean- 
ing which his injury has for him, to get 
a better grasp of how the injury has 
affected his life, and of how he can 
manage his life more satisfactorily. 
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Underlying both the need for reassur- 
ance and for clarification may be seen a 
need for self-acceptance which leads to 
a desire to want to talk to a person with 
whom he feels secure. 

In view of the strong needs which 

underlie the desire to talk, one might 
expect that the men would frequently 
talk in full about their injury. The fact 
that they do not talk more often is per- 
haps due to two general anxieties which 
exist in the injured man quite apart 
from his anxiety that the other person 
might not be tactful. The first of these 
is the feeling of the injured man that 
for him to bring up discussion of his 
injury, to talk in detail about it, is a 
sign of maladjustment. To appear well 
adjusted, he has to show that the injury 
does not matter to him, or at least that 
he takes it in his stride. Thus, if he is 
asked a question, he should answer it 
as he would other questions, but he 
should not give the injury undue atten- 
tion by especially wanting to talk about 
it, since by revealing his concern about 
the injury he fears that he will only 
widen the chasm which he is striving to 
close. 
It isn’t going to do any good crying to people 
about how hard it is. Keep it to himself. 
Sometimes people take the attitude a person 
isn’t the same as somebody else after they 
lose their limbs; that is why it is better to 
conceal it. 


In order to keep up the appearance of 


unconcern, he must exercise careful 
self-control so as not to talk. The strain 
of keeping his feelings to himself, 
however, leads to emotional tension, 
which may serve as an added incen- 
tive to talking. Consequently, when a 
favorable situation presents itself, he 
may talk, and the strain of self-control 
is relieved (Relieving strain of self- 
control :14). 


When you are talking and taking it easy it 
relieves tension and you feel a lot better after 
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it is finished. . . . Whereas (otherwise) you | 
sit there all bound up inside. That’s a good 
way to do it. 

Lots of times the fellow has got it all inside 
him. Lots of times I have talked to some 
body. This stuff is all boiling up inside you 


In addition to the anxiety that he 
might appear too concerned about his 
injury, there is still another stronger and JJ 
deeper anxiety which keeps the man 
from giving full vent to his desire to J 
talk. To talk for the purpose of being 
understood and accepted as an injured 
person is to admit to himself that his 
injury has changed him and has made ff 
him different from the non-injured. | 
This admission is emotionally unaccept- | 
able to him because in his most de- § 
pressed moments he shares the feelings 
of those non-injured who have a strong 
aversion to physical deformities. 

The injured man’s struggle against 
his feeling of a chasm between himself 
and the non-injured is revealed by his 
insistence upon being considered “nor- 
mal” and being “treated like anyone 
else,” or “naturally.” 


Well, people should act as always. I came 
back with an artificial limb, but I am still the 
same person. I went away with two legs, and 
as far as I can see I came back with two legs. 
I should be treated just like a normal human 
being. 

Afraid that being different means that 
he is not as good as the non-injured, he 
tries to forget that his injury exists and 
hopes that the non-injured will forget 
also. It is only with people with whom 
he feels secure and in situations which 
enhance the security that his desire to 
talk may find fruition. 

It follows from this discussion that 
whenever the injured man_ himself 
shows a desire to talk about his injury, 
the other person, especially when it is 
a close person, should be ready to listen 
and to puzzle through the troublesome 
matters with him. This might not 
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seem necessary to point out were it not 
that the concern of some non-injured 
people about hurting the injured man 
leads them to avoid discussing the 
injury. They may also feel embarrassed 
and uncomfortable in discussing such a 
sensitive topic and thus, not infre- 
quently, try to overlook the reference of 
the injured man to his injury. They 
pretend that the injury does not exist. 
Such behavior neither satishes the 
basic needs of the injured man, nor 


diminishes social strain, and only 


appears to the injured person as another 
proof of the chasm existing between him 
and the people around him. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Communication between injured and 
non-injured persons on the topic of 
the injury is neither fully rejected nor 
fully accepted by the injured man. The 
man not only may vacillate between 
approval and disapproval of communi- 
cation, but may even simultaneously 
wish to talk about the injury and try 
to avoid talking about it. In doing so 
he does not necessarily contradict him- 
self but rather expresses his own con- 
flicts as well as the fact that his reaction 
depends on the circumstances under 
which the communication takes place. 
Since mutual understanding between 
injured and non-injured persons re- 
quires communication on the topic of 
the injury, it is of practical importance 
to determine the conditions underlying 
the injured man’s evaluation of such 
communication. Some of the positive 
and negative aspects of communication 
are summarized below. 

The visibly injured man, not being 
able to keep the fact of his injury pri- 
vate, may be afraid to communicate 
about the injury because, stating it 
simply, he might be hurt. He might be 
hurt because he feels that the other per- 
son expresses negative feelings toward 


the injury or toward him as an injured 
man. Or he might be hurt because the 
communication reminds him of painful 
implications of his injury which he 
would like to forget. 

The hurt is especially intensified 
when reference to the injury is not felt 
to be an outgrowth of a well-structured 
and secure situation or personal relation- 
ship. Thus, staring is mostly rejected 
and idle curiosity is not permissible. 
All the above objections to communica- 
tion refer directly to the behavior of the 
other person. 

Communication is also rejected by the 
injured man because of the way he him- 
self evaluates his injury. He may feel 
that to be injured is something negative, 
something to be ashamed of. This leads 
him to reject the injury and to wish to 
be non-injured and to be accepted as 
such. He, therefore, does not want to 
talk about the injury and if questioned 
by the non-injured talks on a super- 
ficial level in the hope of showing that 
he is not emotionally disturbed by it. 

When the injured and non-injured 
act as if the injury does not exist, 
strenuous self-control is required, lead- 
ing to emotional tension on the part of 
the injured man. More disturbing yet 
are the effects which such playing of 
roles has on the social relationship 
between the injured and non-injured 
persons. Not only does the injured man 
feel that a social strain results, which 
may even lead to estrangement between 
himself and persons who matter to him, 
not only does he feel that much is not 
said but guessed at and misinterpreted 
by himself and others, but most disturb- 
ing of all the injured man feels that he 
is only seemingly accepted, i.e., that he 
is not really accepted at all. 

The injured man is thus made to 
realize that wishing to forget his injury 
and to be accepted by others as a non- 
injured person leads neither to self- 
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adjustment nor to true acceptance by 
others. Moreover, the limitations im- 
posed by the injury frequently bring it 
into his awareness with such painful 
sharpness that he may gradually come 
to realize the necessity for facing its 
existence. With such realization, he 
may become stronger in his attempts to 
accept himself as he really is and to 
have others accept him, as an injured 
person. The man is led to consider the 
implications of his injury and to want 
to talk to others, particularly to persons 
who are close to him, in order that he 
may gain self-clarification and help 
them understand him as he really is. 

— To avoid being hurt by the other per- 
son and to make possible the communi- 
cation he desires, the injured man gives 
recommendations to the non-injured. 
A principle underlying his recommen- 
dations is that the injured man should 
determine when and how the discussion 
should start and the course it should 
take. The clues given by the injured 


man by which the non-injured person 
may be guided are rarely clear-cut and 
definite. They are often subtle, elusive, 
and may even be covered up. When 
the communication is an outgrowth of 
a definite situational or personal con- 
text, the non-injured person is better 
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able to interpret the clues correctly sing 
the imbedding in a broader contey 
helps to structure their meaning. B; 
refraining from communication abou 
the injury ‘until it comes up naturally’ 
therefore, the non-injured person can 
be more effectively guided by the wishes 
of the injured man. 

The correct interpretation of the clue; 
may be still further facilitated if the 
non-injured person is aware of one of 
the basic conflicts in the injured man— 
the conflict between wishing to be non. 
injured and attempting to accept him. 
self as an injured person. Because of 
this conflict, the injured man may wish 
to talk about his injury and may wish 
not to talk about it at the same time, or 
may shift rather quickly from one wish 
to the other. The non-injured person 
who is aware of the conflict will, there. 
fore, be better able to take into account 
the covert wish even though it may not 
be clearly evidenced. 

When the non-injured person is 
guided by the wishes and needs of the 
injured man in regard to communicat- 
ing about the injury, he not only mini- 
mizes the possibility of hurting the 
injured man, but also avoids interfering 
with the man’s efforts toward self- and 
social adjustment. 
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CONVULSIVE DISORDER AND PERSONALITY 


BY EDITH SILVERGLIED LISANSKY 


Yale University 


HE epilepsies are divided into two 

| main groupings, the symptomatic 
and the idiopathic (essential, cryp- 
togenic). The etiology of a sympto- 
M matic epilepsy is a known or pre- 
sumed organic, traumatic, or toxic 
cause. Idiopathic epilepsies are con- 
sidered to be self-produced and appear 
with no apparent external cause. There 
are approximately five hundred thou- 
sand epileptics in the United States; 
the incidence in the population is esti- 
mated to be about .5 per cent (14). Of 
these, less than 10 per cent are institu- 
tionalized (10). Institutionalized or 
not, every epileptic patient presents 
medical, psychological, and sociological 
problems; moreover, epileptic patients 
must cope, like other minority groups, 


with the prejudices and false beliefs of 
uninformed laymen. 

The specific psychological problem 
with which we are here concerned is 
the problem of the relationship between 
seizures and personality. There are two 
questions which must be tackled in 


logical sequence. First, do epileptic 


| individuals as a group present charac- 
teristics which are found in this group 
alone, i.e., does an “epileptic personality” 
exist specific to epileptic individuals? 
Second, if such an “epileptic person- 
ality” is found common to a large pro- 
portion of epileptic patients, is such a 
personality an outgrowth of “epileptic 
constitution,” of cerebral changes, or of 
life experiences and environmental pres- 
sures? Before we examine available 
experimental evidence, the “theories” 
about the relationship between seizures 
and personality need statement. Such 
theories are not formal or systematic 


statements; for the most part, they are 
statements of “intuitive hunches” and 
generalizations from clinical observa- 
tions. Several such theories are distin- 
guished and grouped below. 


PERSONALITY AS A RESULT OF 
CONSTITUTION 


Theory 1. All individuals who de- 
velop idiopathic epilepsy are born with 
an “epileptic constitution.” Such a con- 
stitution is responsible not only for the 
seizures but for the “epileptic person- 
ality,” which is fixed and immutable, 
as well (15). 

Theory 2. The primary etiological 
factor in idiopathic epilepsy is a specific 
personality type (traits: egocentricism, 
irascibility, irritability, and emotional 
instability). Here the personality is 
conceived to be the cause of the seizures 
but, presumably, the personality itself is 
determined by the individual’s constitu- 
tion since Clark speaks of “. . . defective 
endowment of instincts . . .” (quoted 
in 8) 

Theory 3. The predisposing factor in 
idiopathic epilepsy is conceived to be 
“constitutional defect” (17) or some 
“abnormality of the central nervous 
system” (5). It is, however, the per- 
sonality or at least certain “emotional 
states” which precipitates the seizures. 
Strong emotions of fear, guilt, and the 
like are “. . . in causal relation to the 
convulsions” (5). 

These three viewpoints, in summary, 
then: 

{Seizures 
)->Personality 

2. (Constitution) Personality->Seizures 
3. Constitution+Personality>Seizures 


1. Constitution 
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PERSONALITY AS A RESULT oF SEIZURES 


These theories do not concern them- 
selves with the etiology of the seizures. 
They ‘make the assumption that there 
will be personality adjustments and 
changes necessary in the face of epileptic 
seizures, and they are concerned only 
with the relationship of the seizures per 
se to the personality of the patient. 

Theory 4. The “organic” hypothe- 
sis” (2, 4) states that seizures may give 
rise to cerebral changes and residual 
brain damage which may in turn pro- 
duce changes in personality. 

Theory 5. With no attempt to limit 
the etiology of the seizures to any 
specific factor or factors, the “stress” 
viewpoint (1, 12, 13) holds that the 
seizures themselves create problems 
and situations and that the personality 
characteristics of epileptic individuals 
“. . . can best be explained as a conse- 
quence of their reaction to the presence 
of the paroxysmal disorder” (1). 

Theory 6. This theory might be called 
a “psychosomatic” one. Bridge (3) 
points out the “. . . tremendous influence 
of environment on the personality of 
epileptic patients . . .” and “. . . the 
damaging effects of the convulsions 
themselves on the nervous system.” It 
is the combined effects of these which 
produce the clinical picture the epileptic 
patient presents. 

These three viewpoints, in summary: 


4. SeizuresCerebral changes—Personality 
5. Seizures>Environmental stress—Person- 
ality 
6. Seizures (Environmental stress) 
+Cerebral changesPersonality 


From the last two points of view, it 
follows that there will be differences in 
the personalities of epileptic individuals 
depending on the type of adjustment 
developed up to the onset of seizures, 
the age at which seizures began, the 
duration of illness, etc. It does not fol- 
low from the other points of view. 


Tue ExpertiMentAL LIrerature 


In the interest of clarity, the various 
studies are presented in Table 1. We 
have limited ourselves to a review of 
those studies which are concerned with 
the relationship between epilepsy and 
personality. 

Rorschach Studies 

Up to the present time, then, evidence 

is ambiguous, but the weight of it js 


against a fixed and specific “epileptic 
personality.” The use of anamnestic 


data and descriptions of behavior raises f 


methodological problems of subjectiy. 
ity and unreliability of data. The 
Rorschach technique offers a mor 
standardized and objective method of 
personality evaluation and, since the 
development of this clinical test, it has 
been used in several investigations of the 
“epileptic personality.” 

Rorschach (9) believed in the exist. 
ence of an “epileptic personality” and 
described it in terms of Rorschach pat- 
tern. Since he used only a small num 
ber of epileptic patients, many of whom 
were deteriorated and defective, his 
results have at best limited application. 

Guirdham (6) in 1935 compared the 
Rorschach protocols of 132 institutiondl- 
ized epileptics, of which 100 showed 
mental defect, psychosis, or epileptic 
dementia, with those of 100 normal sub- 


jects. Epileptic records, he concluded, j 


show: (a) “. . . deficiency of abstractive 
synthesis ...,” (5) “. . . the association 
of extratensive factors with strong indi- 
cations of confabulation . . .,” and (c 
perseveration. Guirdham did find sub 
jects showing “the classically described 
epileptic character,” but these were 4 
small minority and his general conclu- 
sion is that, 


In epilepsy, there is no such constant Ror 


schach reaction type as is found in other J 


mental disorders. (6, p. 891) 
Stauder’s (15) elaborate study ap 
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peared in 1939. There was a: total of 
1780 subjects, including both normal 
and sick control groups. The epileptic 
group consisted of 500 patients of which 
358 were idiopathic. 


Patients were 


These syndromes do not appear at all 
in symptomatic epilepsies. The classical 
“epileptic personality” picture of irrita- 
bility, moroseness, etc., appear infre- 
quently according to Stauder’s findings, 


TABLE 1 


Tue ExperiMENTAL LITERATURE 








INVESTIGATOR SuBJECTS 


METHOD 


RESULTS 





Clark 
1918 
(10) 


50 private cases 


Notkin 40 state hospital 
1928 adults, female 


(12) 


Notkin 150 adult clinic 
1928 patients 


(13) 


Sullivan 103 clinic children, 
and 2 to 14 years 
Gahagan 
1935 
(16) 


Meyers 25 epileptic and 
and 25 control cases, 
Brecher matched, Male, 
1941 15-45- 

(11) 








Interview; questionnaire 


Life history data 


Life history data 


Behavioral description, test 
observations, 
from home, school, etc. 


Kent-Rosanoff word asso- 
ciation test 


Every case of essential epilepsy 
shows some of the “epileptic 
traits” to a marked degree 


“The high correlation between the 
typical epileptic personality 
traits and carly onset of sciz- 
ures . . . brings us to the con- 
clusion that the typical epileptic 
make-up should be considered a 
product of the epileptic reaction, 
the fundamental personality may 
be of various types.” 


“Personalities encountered in epi- 
leptic patients are variable, not 
specific.” 16.6 per cent show 
“epileptic make-up.” 


Conduct disorders are not charac- 
teristic of all epileptic children. 
Epileptic problem children 
usually come from poor homes. 
Earlier onset is usually associated 
with personality disorder. 


reports 


Reaction time, individual  re- 
sponses, perseverative tendency 
on retest, etc., are compared: no 
significant differences: “. . . data 
derived fail to support the clini- 
cal concept that a specific per- 
sonality syndrome characterizes 
the ‘epileptic’ individual.” 








drawn for the most part from a univer- 
sity clinic. Stauder defined two idio- 
pathic Rorschach syndromes: 


(a) The “typical” syndrome is mainly char- 
acterized by perseveration (go-100 per cent); 
222 of the 358 idiopathic cases showed this 
syndrome. Symptomatic epileptics who show 
this syndrome are misdiagnosed idiopathic 
cases. 

(6) The “abortive” syndrome shows rigid 
orderliness, constriction, some perseveration, 
pedantry, egocentricity, etc. 


and only among symptomatic epilepsies. 
Stauder believes the affective elements 
of “epileptic personality” to have been 
greatiy overstressed and he emphasizes 
disturbances in thought and perception. 

Harrower-Erickson (7) took the Ror- 
schach protocols of 24 patients with focal 
(symptomatic) epilepsy. Her conclu- 
sion was that, “. . . no one typical per- 
sonality emerges . . . but there is a wide 
range of personality difficulties” (7, p. 
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1107), most of which appear to be neu- 
rotic in nature. Harrower-Erickson (8) 
also examined 18 cases (most were 
symptomatic), using the Stanford-Binet, 
Rorschach, and life-history material. 
Here again, different personality pic- 
tures emerged from descriptions based 
on these data, and she concludes that, 
“... there is no ‘typical’ epileptic 
patient” (8, p. 568). 


A General Study of Personality 


Arluck (1) investigated the existence 
of “typical epileptic modes of behavior 
and attitudes” among adolescent, non- 
institutionalized epileptics and _ their 
siblings. As controls, he used cardiac 
clinic patients and their siblings. Tech- 
niques used were the Kuhlmann, Por- 
teus, and Stanford-Binet, 1937, L tests, 
the Rubenstein-Sweet _ self-ordinary- 
ideal rating scale, the Rorschach, and 
the Frank-Gould and Gardner level-of- 
aspiration techniques. No significant 
differences in mentality or test pattern- 
ing appear among the four groups. The 
rating scale showed the epileptic group 
to feel superior in attitudes, interests, 
and feelings (also true of their siblings 
and the cardiac patients) but inferior 
in behavior more often than the other 
groups. Epileptic subjects reported that 
their behavior fell short of their ideal 
and the level-of-aspiration data show as 
a characteristic approach caution, de- 
signed to eliminate tension and anxiety. 
On the Rorschach, they show more 
signs of emotional strain, more with- 
drawal, lowered drive for intellectual 
expansion, a lowered range of interests, 
and longer reaction time. 

A relationship between adjustment 
and duratior: emerged from the data, 
those with longest duration showing 
most maladjustment. Arluck concluded: 

“. . . non-deteriorated epileptics do not 


show any typical ‘epileptic personality’ but 
their personality characteristics can best be 


explained as a consequence of their reaction 
to the presence of the paroxysmal disorder 


(1, | 74) 
Tue Present ExpeRiIMENT 


The specificity of epileptic traits de. 
pends on their demonstrated exclusive. 
ness. Of the investigations mentioned 
above, only Arluck’s (1) study of adoles. 
cent epileptics included a control group. 
A study involving epileptic adults and ; 
control group is lacking. Accordingly, 
we administered a battery of psycho- 


logical tests to an experimental group of } 


10 adult, non-institutionalized epileptic 


patients and a control group of 10 § 


diabetic patients, matched for age, edv- 
cation, and approximate duration of 
illness.’ Both groups consisted of seven 
men and three women. All subjects, 
with the exception of one epileptic 
patient and one diabetic patient, had 
developed their illness in adolescence or 
in adulthood. 

Table 2 compares the two groups on 
the bases on which they are matched. 
They are quite similar in age, educa- 
tional level, and in duration of illness. 
The most outstanding item in Table 2 
is the significant difference which 
appears between the two groups on 
Wechsler-Bellevue performance 1Q. 
Since the epileptic group shows a sig- 
nificantly longer reaction time on the 
Rorschach than the diabetic group, it 
was felt that the IQ difference might be 
based on differences in speed of reaction. 
Accordingly, time scores on the Object 
Assembly, Picture Arrangements, Block 
Designs, and Digit Symbol subtests (the 
latter is actually an achievement score) 
were examined to ascertain the direction 
and extent of difference. Statistical 
comparison showed none of the time 
differences to be significant, but of six- 

We would like to thank Drs. Margaret 
Lennox and Alexander Winkler of Yale Medical 


School and New Haven Hospital for making 
these subjects available to us. 
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een time scores examined, the epileptic 
croup was slower than the diabetic 
group in thirteen and faster in three. 
Scatter patterns on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test were inconsistent and 
revealed little. Three epileptic individ. 
ils showed significantly low deviation 
in the Memory for Digits subtest and 


the Goodenough test is measuring a 
type of perception related to social 
behavior. 


The Rorschach Data 


Before discussing the Rorschach data, 
it should be pointed out that this tech- 
nique, while no doubt extremely useful 


TABLE 2 


Matcutnc Data AND MENTAL Test REsuLts 








Age range 

Mean age 

Mean educational achievement 
Mean age at onset 

Mean duration of illness 
Wechsler-Bellevue Mean Verbal IQ 


Wechsler-Bellevue Mean Performance IQ 


Number of individuals showing Verbal- Per- 
formance IQ discrepancy over 10 points 

Mcan Shipley-Hartford CQ 

Number of individuals with pathological CQ 

Number of “bizarre” Goodenough drawings- 
of-a-man (all judges agreed) 





eae 


DiaBetic SuByECTS 
N=10 


Epiceptic SunyEcTS 


N=10 


| 


A 


20-38 
27.0 
Irt.1 
18.1 
8.9 
99. 
é(=1.17 
p——20-30 per cent 
99.5 105. 
saz3. 58 
p—below 1 per cent 


| 








four diabetic individuals showed signifi- 
cantly low deviation on the Arithmetic 
subtest. The safest generalization is 
that anxiety and illness probably affect 
those mental functions dependent on 
attention and concentration to the great- 
est extent. 

Three psychologists sorted the Good- 
enough drawings into three groups: 
bizarre, not bizarre, and questionable. 
It should be noted that all the individ- 
uals who drew bizarrely (four epileptics, 
two diabetics) showed a very low num- 
ber of form-color (FC) responses on the 
Rorschach. These responses are, accord- 
ing to Rorschach theory, measures of 
social adaptation and it may well be that 


clinically, still awaits clear validation. 
The discussion of our Rorschach find- 
ings proceeds as though the assumptions 
involved in Rorschach interpretation 
were already well established. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that they 
are not. 


On the basis of Tables 3 and 4, one 
would judge it to be rather difficult to 
distinguish epileptic from diabetic Ror- 
schach protocols. Generalizations are, 
of course, limited by the small size of 
the samples involved. In Table 3, the 
epileptic group does show a slower 
average time per response and this 
difference is statistically reliable. 
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The movement:color ratios on Table 4 
indicate that both sick groups tend to 
make a withdrawn type of adjust- 


would show a greater concentration on 
human movement responses than dia. 
betics, but the opposite is true. It js 


TABLE 3 


RorscHacH Scores 








EpILeprtics 


D1aBETICS 





Mean number of responses 
Average time (T/R) 
Approach 

W per cent 

D per cent 

Dd per cent 
Determinants 

Number of M 

Number of FM 

FC+CF+C 

F per cent 
Percentage of response in 

Movement 

Diffusion 

Texture 

Color | 





Content | 
Number of content categories used | 
P-O 
Number of popular responses 


2-5 


90-100 
60-70 


40-50 





40-5< ) 
80-90 
30-40 
Ro “gn 





80-90 
60-70 








TABLE 4 


RorscHacu Ratios 








DiaBETICS 
N=10 








M:sum C 
(FM+m):(Fe+c+C’) 


21:7.5 
32:14 


Average percentage of responses to the last three cards | . 31.6 


Percentage of individuals showing conflict in three ratios 


F:FK+- Fe 
M:FC 
M:FC+-CF+C 
W:M 


60 

7:14 
21:5 
21:10 
74:21 











ment. The epileptic subjects show less 
than average responsiveness to color 
(average percentage of response to the 
last three cards is 27.0) whereas the 
diabetics show an average degree of 
responsiveness (31.6 per cent). One 
would expect from this that epileptics 


possible that, because epilepsy involves 
more social stigma and ostracism than 


diabetes, epileptic subjects are less 
accepting of themselves and their illness 
and less easily able to identify with other 
human beings, hence give fewer human 
movement (M) responses. Epileptics 
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cive fewer popular responses than dia- 
hetics which seems to support this 
suggestion. 

The W:M ratio shows that while 
drive for achievement is not lacking, the 
capacity to produce is limited. 

Finally, Table 5 presents the fre- 
quency with which “epileptic signs” and 


significance and it is felt that with a 
greater number of cases this difference 
would be very likely to hold up. If so, 
it would demonstrate what is indicated 
here, that epileptic individuals tend, on 
the whole, to respond with more mal- 
adjustment than other sick groups. This 
might make them—as a group—dis- 


TABLE 5 


FREQUENCY OF “EpILEpTic” AND “Neurotic SIGNs” 


Number showing “Epileptic signs’ 


P below 5 


Reaction time above average (30-60 sec.) 


Perseveration 
Poor form 
Color-naming 

Number showing “Neurotic signs” 
Low number of responses 
Diminished M 
Diminished FC 
FM>M 
Color shock 
Shading shock 
A per cent>50 per cent 
Rejection 
More than 50 per cent F 


Average number of “Neurotic signs” 


DIABETICS 
N=I10 


Ep!Leptics 
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832.1 
p=—5-10 per cent 











“neurotic signs” appear in both groups. 
These “epileptic signs,” as pointed out 
by Klopfer and Kelley (9), are derived 
from Stauder, Guirdham, etc., and over- 
lap with the “signs” of organic brain 
pathology. Only in the lack of popular 
responses does much of a difference 
appear between the two groups. On the 
“neurotic signs,” however, epileptics 
show more emotional strain (color 
shock and shading shock) and less 
acceptance of self and _ identification 
with other people (diminished M) than 
does the diabetic group. The difference 
between the two groups on the number 
of “neurotic signs” approaches statistical 


tinguishable from other sick groups 
such as diabetics but it would not make 
~~ distinguishable from other neu- 
rot: groups. 

When the epileptic group is divided 
in half on the basis of duration of ill- 
ness, it is found that the shorter-dura- 
tion group contains all the epileptic 
subjects who showed clearly neurotic 
Rorschach records (two subjects had 
seven and two had nine “neurotic 
signs”). The mean duration of illness 
for the clearly neurotic epileptic subjects 
(five or more “neurotic signs”) is 4.0 
years; for the rest of the group, the 
mean duration is 12.2 years. Although 
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not established firmly on a statistical 
basis, there seems to be here a trend 
toward greater maladjustment in epi- 
leptic adults with shorter duration of 
illness. 

Since we have no normal group 
against which to compare both sick 
groups, comparisons between our data 
and that of Arluck’s (1) are necessarily 
limited. In general, our findings tend 
to support his conclusions that epileptic 
subjects show more signs of emotional 
strain, more constrictive control, lowered 
range of interests, and lengthened re- 
action time than another sick group. 
© ir findings agree with his in that both 
our sick groups show approximately 
the same amount of conflict in the basic 
personality configuration (60 per cent of 
the epileptic and 60 per cent of the dia- 
betic group show conflict in the three 
Erlebnistyp ratios). 

On two counts, our findings disagree 
with Arluck’s. He found that his epi- 
leptic subjects “. . . tend to cut down on 
their production of W’s...” whereas 
our epileptic subjects (and diabetic sub- 
jects too) overproduce whole responses. 
This may reflect an overcompensatory 
ambition on the part of our adult sub- 
jects. It has been our experience with 
different groups of sick adults (mental 
hospital patients, alcoholics, etc.) that 
they show some overproduction of 
whole responses and their W:M ratios 
are more likely to be overweighted on 
the W side. 

Arluck also found “. . . that those sub- 
jects who were most maladjusted had 
the longest duration.” In our epileptic 
group, subjects who are most malad- 
justed have the shortest duration. This 
discrepancy seems due to the age differ- 
ence between Arluck’s subjects and ours. 
All of his epileptic subjects began seiz- 
ures while of preschool or school age 
and it is likely that the fact of epilepsy 
adds restrictions and makes these chil- 
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dren distinguishable from other chil 
dren; in adolescence, this becomes even 
more intolerable and it would seem to 
follow that those who suffer longer 
probably suffer even more intensely. 
Epilepsy, when it occurs later, in adoles- 
cence or adulthood, is a somewhat dif- 
ferent matter. It is an enormously 
traumatic discovery to an individual 
who has, by that time, fairly fixed modes 
of living. The social stigma and preju- 
dice involved in epilepsy are very 
practical matters to be coped with. Once 
an epileptic individual has come to grips 
with these problems and modified his 
way of living appropriately, the tension 
is very likely to be reduced. Hence the 
more maladjusted adults are those who 
have discovered their epileptic disorder 
more recently. The point of all this 
seems to be that when epilepsy occurs in 
childhood the tensions involved mount 
with time; when it occurs in late 
adolescence or adulthood the tensions 
involved decrease with time. It would 
be a contribution of great practical im- 
portance to check the hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


1. We have examined theories about 
epilepsy seeking to account for the per- 
sonalities developed by epileptic indi- 
viduals. Implicit in most theories, 
except those we termed the “stress” and 
“psychosomatic” theories, is an assump- 
tion that there is a typical and fixed 
“epileptic personality.” 

2. The experimental findings of vari- 
ous investigators vary but the weight of 
evidence is against the existence of a 
typical and fixed “epileptic personality” 
which characterizes all or even most 
epileptic patients. Studies of non- 
institutionalized, non-deteriorated adult 
patients using projective personality tests 
are lacking. 

3. We have compared two groups of 
sick adults, epileptics and diabetics, on 2 
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battery of psychological tests. Signifi- 
cant or near-significant differences 
emerge in mean Wechsler-Bellevue per- 
formance’ IQ (diabetics are higher), in 
average time per response on the Ror- 
schach (epileptics are slower), and in 
average number of “neurotic signs” on 
the Rorschach (epileptics show more 
“neurotic signs”). The epileptic group 
shows on the Rorschach more emotional 
strain and less acceptance of self than 
does the diabetic group. Among our 
epileptic subjects, nearly all of whom 
developed epilepsy in adolescence or 
adulthood, there is a clear trend toward 
creater maladjustment with shorter 
duration of illness. 

4. On the whole, however, the groups 
show far more similarity than differ- 
ence. Both groups show on the Ror- 
schach drive for achievement but 
limited productivity, tendencies to con- 
striction and withdrawal, and conflict in 
their tendencies to be outgoing and to 
withdraw. 


5. Generalizations are of necessity 
limited because of the small number of 
cases. Our data, as far as they go, do 
indicate that there is no typical person- 
ality picture which characterizes the 
epileptic group and distinguishes it 
from other sick or neurotic groups. 
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MEASURING ATTITUDES BY ERROR-CHOICE: AN INDIRECT 
METHOD 


BY KENNETH R. HAMMOND * 
Berkeley 


INTRODUCTION 
HERE can be little dispute with the 
growing restlessness over present 
methods of attitude measure- 
ment (4). Impressed with the results 
of projective techniques used in person- 
ality diagnosis, social psychologists show 
signs of seeing possibilities in this 
method, or at least, in approaches to it. 
This paper will be concerned with the 
exploratory development and applica- 
tion ot a method which, while not de- 
serving the term projective, might at 

least be termed “indirect.” 

Since much of the difficulty with 
present methods of attitude measure- 
ment lies in the trouble authors have in 
deciding just what it is they are trying 
to measure, the writer suggests we put 
to use experimentally derived, rather 
than logically derived, concepts concern- 
ing attitudes and consider an attitude as 
a (nonprimary) source of energy, or an 
affective state, capable of producing 
error in perception and recall, recogniz- 
ing that the nature of this source of 
energy or affective state is still only 
roughly delineated. 

The trap of definition will be avoided, 
then, by being concerned only with the 
effect of attitude, and we shall leave the 
problem of definition to those who are 
willing to be concerned with it. The 
particular effect with which we shall be 
concerned here will be the systematic 
error in perception and recall. The 
technique to be developed here strives 
to leave the subject no alternative save 

*From the Psychological Laboratory of the 


University of California. This study was carried 
out under the supervision of Professor R. C. Tryon. 
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error, eliminating reality as a factor, 
thereby affording a measure of the con- 
stancy and direction of the error. 


EXPERIMENTAL BACKGROUND 


The fact that perception may be influ- 
enced or that systematic errors may be 
induced has long been established. 
Sherif (8, 9, 10) has surveyed the litera- 
ture and noted the evidence concerning 
the constancy of the direction of error 
in experimental situations. I quote: 


The literature is rife with data which 
support the formulations reached from our 
survey of general psychology; that perception 
and judgment are selective and operate within 
a referential framework, . . . once established 
these frames and points of reference serve as 
anchorages for perception and judgment. 


Sherif has concerned himself with this 
problem in connection with the auto- 
kinetic effect produced by a stationary 
pin-point of light in a dark room (8). 
His experience with this phenomenon 
leads him to this point of view: 

The first stage of attitude formation—in the 
most complicated social situations as well as 
in a restricted laboratory experiment—is a 
perceptual stage. 


Moreover, 


in many cases the objective set is dominant 
in the situation. There are cases, however, ‘n 
which this objective determination is lacking, 
thus allowing internal factors such as atti- 
tudes, subjective norms, and values to piay 
the dominant role in organization of the 
perceptual field.(g) 


The “cases in which this objective 
determination is lacking” certainly 
occur in the field of social psychology. 

Sherif’s work is important not only 
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because of his own experiments but 
because he has brought to focus a great 
portion of data from experimental psy- 
chology in such a manner as to provide 
a valuable tool for social psychology." 

For our purposes the importance of 
the many previous laboratory experi- 
ments is this: The field of social events 
and personalities presents complex and 
confusing stimuli to the observer. If 
we know that the perception of such 
stimuli may be distorted by social fac- 

rs, we then have the possibility of 
utilizing this phenomenon. 

As for selective forgetting, Edwards 
has surveyed the literature and con- 
cludes that experiences which harmo- 
nize with an existing frame of reference 
will not only be learned and remem- 
bered better than conflicting experiences 
but that experiences that are in oppo- 
sition will be recast and thus assimi- 
lated more rapidly, and the chances 
are slight that conflicting experiences 
will cause serious reorganization. 
Edwards’ own experiments support 
these conclusions (1, 2).? 

The significance of these prior experi- 
ments for our purpose is this: The error- 
choice method used here provokes the 
subject to draw upon his memory of 
events in order to decide which answer 
is “correct.” Since the field from which 
he does draw is ambiguous and con- 
fused at best, we know from the above 
evidence that the subject will select 
those pseudo-facts from memory which 
fit his frame of reference or support his 
established premise. Recall under these 
circumstances can be demonstrated to be 


'Proshansky and Murphy (7), Wallen (13), 
Zillig (16), and Thorndike (11) have also con- 
tributed positive and interesting results which 

ar on the problems of social dynamics affecting 
erception. 

“Further studies may be found in articles by 
Levine and Murphy (3), Watson and Hartman (14), 
and Wallen (12). See Cantril and Sherif (10) for 
an extensive survey and bibliography. 


selective, i.e., nonrepresentational, there- 
tore erroneous. 

The instrument for measuring the 
effect of attitude, then, will make use of 
these two dynamics: (1) the distortion 
of perception and (2) the selective recall 
of the previous perceptual experience. 

A general statement of the problem 
can now be made as follows: We are 
attempting to measure the effect of atti- 
tude, herein considered to be a (non- 
primary) source of energy, or affective 
state, capable of distorting perception 
and recall with reference to an unstruc- 
tured, ambiguous world of social events, 
by measuring the constancy of the direc- 
tion of the error into which the re- 
spondent will be forced. 


QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPMENT 


Three series of items were presented 
under the guise of an “information 
test.” * One series of 8 questions was 
made up with alternate answers equi- 
distant from the truth in opposite direc- 
tions [ Example: “Average weekly wage 
of the war worker in 1945 was (1) $37, 
(2) $57”]. In this case the facts were 
determinable. The second series of 12 
questions also offered alternative oppos- 
ing answers [Example: “Russia’s re- 
moval of heavy industry from Austria 
was (1) legal, (2) illegal”]. In this case, 


3 See Newcomb (6), who discovers the relation- 
ship of an information test to attitudes. He notes 
that a certain information test was difficult, thus 
more guessing was to be expected and “the 
direction of the guessing is altogether likely to be 
weighted toward the subject's attitude. If this 
reasoning is correct, the . . . test tends to become 
itself an attitude test.” 

See also Myrdal (5): “In most cases, the indi- 
rect analysis of the valuation sphere, through the 
study of the deviations of beliefs from true knowl- 
edge, is likely to reach deeper than does the direct 
analysis. An individual continually tends to 
arrange his valuations so that they may be pre- 
sented in an acceptable form. But in his beliefs 
concerning social reality—which are shaped to 
give the appearance of rational organization to his 
morals—he reveals himself.” 
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the facts were indeterminable. There 
was, then, a total of 20 of these two 
types of questions in each test. It was 
the responses to these items, hereafter 
referred to as “nonfactual” items, that 
were scored. The third series of ques- 
tions consisted of 20 straight informa- 
tion items, which were interspersed 
among the 20 items mentioned above. 
These will be referred to as “factual” 
items and were introduced in order to 
aid in disguising the test. 

One test concerned Russia and con- 
sisted of 20 factual and 20 nonfactual 
questions. A second test concerned 
Labor-Management and also consisted of 
20 factual and 20 nonfactual questions. 

The subjects were told that these were 
information tests, that they would prob- 
ably not know the answers to all the 
questions, that when they were in 
doubt they should guess, and emphasis 
was placed on working as rapidly as 
possible. 

In constructing an item the principal 
requirement was to eliminate reality, 
the truth of the matter, as a factor and 
thus force the respondent into a choice 
of errors and still make the item sound 
like an information item. Reality was 
eliminated (1) by putting the answers 
equidistant from the truth in opposite 
directions and (2) by using questions 
where the truth is indeterminable 
and putting the answers to opposite 
extremes. 

The original selection of the items 
was based principally on “hunch.” 
Since these two controversial subjects, 
Russia and Labor-Management, have 
given rise to a maze of contradictory 
and confusing “facts” the writer could 
only guess which “facts” would provide 
items that would sound like informa- 
tion items and at the same time afford 
logical justifications for a pro- or anti- 
premise. The check on the writer’s 


selection of items was afforded by the 
following validation procedure. 

For example, if a group of people 
whose ways of life are such that one 
would expect a bias in favor of Labor 
and Russia makes constant errors in a 
pro- direction on the items, we then 
have a certain substantiation of the 
“hunch” that these items would pro. 
voke positive errors. If we go farther, 
and find that a group of people whose 
ways of life are such that one would 
expect a bias against Russia and Labor 
makes constant errors in an anti- direc- 
tion, then we have a double substanti- 
ation of the “hunch” concerning the 
items—they provoke constant errors in 
opposite directions for groups with 
opposing bias. This was chosen as the 
criterion for an item: Does it or does it 
not discriminate between groups with 
opposing bias, i.c., does the item dis 
criminate between “known groups”? 

The writer’s hypothesis in connection 
with the instrument developed, then, 
was this: Given two groups of individ- 
uals whose ways of life indicate beyond 
all reasonable doubt that they have 
opposing frames of reference concern- 
ing Labor and Russia, the members of 
these groups will err systematically in 
opposite directions. In statistical terms 
this means that the means of these 
groups will be significantly different in 
the direction predicted, that is, the pro- 
Labor group will have a high mean 
score, the anti-Labor group will have a 
low mean score, and the same in con- 
nection with the Russia form. 


VALIDATION Groups 


The experimental validation groups 
consisted of the following (1) a group 
whose ways of life were such that one 
would expect a bias in favor of Labor 
and Russia, consisting of 18 adults who 
are employed by a major labor organi- 
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zation in clerical and semi-professional 
positions (hereafter referred to as 
Union), (2) a group whose ways of life 
vere such that one would expect a bias 
eainst Labor and Russia. This latter 
croup was made up of two business 
men’s luncheon clubs. One club, here- 
ifter referred to as Bus 1, was made up 
of 22 middle-aged business men whose 
ncome varied from $10,000 a year up. 
They were, in general, employers. The 
second club, hereafter referred to as 
Bus 2, was fostered by Bus 1 and was 
composed of 19 younger business men 
n their thirties. 

To sum up, the subjects consisted of 
a group of people who work for a labor 
organization and two groups of people 
gathered together on the basis of having 
-ommon business interests. 


REsULTs 
The two filled-out questionnaires, 


Labor and Russia, each include 20 non- , 


factual items to be scored. A priori 
determined positive (or pro-) systematic 
errors were given a score value of one 
on each item; negative errors, no value. 
Thus, a high score indicates a pro- bias, 
or positive systematic error. A low 
score indicates the reverse. 

The Labor questionnaire means and 
sigmas are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Lasor QUESTIONNAIRE 








MEAN SD 





Bus 1 3-45 
Sus 2 : 3.00 19 
Union ; 84 18 














The Russia questionnaire means and 
sigmas are presented in Table 2. 

Fisher’s test for significance of differ- 
ences of means between small samples 
shows no significant difference between 


Error-CHolce 


TABLE 2 


Russia QuESTIONNAIRE 








MEAN SD N 


23 
19 
} 18 


| 
Group 
| 





Bus 1 | 6.52 
jus 2 7.26 
Union | 16.5 


4-47 
3.89 
1.96 





groups Bus 1 and Bus 2. However, it 
is interesting that the questionnaire was 
able to elicit a difference in means in 
the direction anticipated between a 
more structured, older, business group 
and a less homogeneous, younger group 
On the basis of no significant difference 
between these two groups, however, 
they were combined and compared with 
the labor group. 

The means and sigmas, as well as 
the critical ratios for these two groups 
(Bus... and Union) are scen in 
Tables 3 and 4. 


TABLE 3 


Lasor QUESTIONNAIRE 








Group M | SD N | 





18.1 .84 18 
3.30 42 


Union 
Buseom * 8.9 





* Bus 1 and 2 combined. 


TABLE 4 


Russta QuESTIONNAIRE 








Group | M | SD 


ne 





Union 16.5 1.96 18 
Buscom 6.78 | 4.06 42 





Concerning validation of items see 
Figure 1 for a statistical and graphical 
presentation. Each item is plotted for 
the percentage of labor and business 
group subjects answering the item in 
the same way, i.e., making an error in 
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the same direction. For example, on 
Item 33 on the Labor questionnaire, 
100 per cent of the Union group 
answered in a pro-labor manner while 
only 23 per cent of Bus.om answered it 
in a pro-labor manner. On Item 43 on 
the Russia questionnaire 83 per cent of 
the Bus.om group answered in an anti- 
Russian manner while only 21 per cent 
of the Union group answered in an 
anti-Russian manner. Those items fall- 
ing outside the dotted line show a dif- 
ference in error-choice significant at the 
5-per-cent level.* 

The ease with which high discrimina- 
tory values for items may be secured by 
this technique is impressive when one 
considers that selection of items was 
based principally on the writer’s hunch. 
It should be noted that this summary 
treatment produced only 5 poor items 
out of 40. 

Reliability coefficients were obtained 
by the split-half method from a sample 
made up of 10 cases from the Union 
group, 40 cases from the Bus,,., group, 
and 10 college students chosen at ran- 
dom from a large sample used as an 
experimental group under circumstances 
to be discussed later. These cases were 


I 





* The locus of the dotted 2 sigma line is plotted 
from points derived from a formula developed by 
George Kuznets and R. C. Tryon of the University 
of California. The formula for the case sigma 
equals 2 is 





N+4 

where P:=point to be plotted an ordinate 

P,;=given point on abscissa 

qi1=(1—p:) 

N:==No. of cases in group plotted on X axis. 

Nz=No. of cases in group plotted on Y axis. 
This graphic method of determining significant 
differences is an analogue of that proposed by 
J. Zubin in “Note on a graphic method for deter- 
mining the significant difference between group 
frequency,” |. educ. Psychol., 1936, p. 431-444, 
in which the procedure is a development of 
Zubin’s C, equation (2, p. 432). 


used in an effort to obtain a hetero. 
geneous sample somewhat representa. 
tive of the population. The reliability 
coefficient obtained on the Labor ques. 
tionnaire, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, was .78. On the Russia 
questionnaire the corrected reliability 
coefficient was .87. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize up to this point, an 
approach to attitude raeasurement was 
attempted by considering an attitude as 
a (nonprimary) source of energy, or an 
affective state, capable of producing 
error in perception and recall. We then 
dealt with this effect of attitude and 
ignored its ultimate nature. 

Under the guise of an “information 
test” items were presented with alternate 
choices for answers, both choices being 
incorrect, either equidistant from the 
truth or truth being indeterminable. 
The subject was forced into error. This 
method is termed the “error-choice 
technique.” 

The question was then raised in the 
form of an hypothesis that the error- 
choice technique would elicit from 
“known groups” constant errors oppo- 
site in direction. The hypothesis was 


sustained to the extent that the mean 


errors in each group were found to be 
significantly different in the direction 
predicted. The difference was sufh- 
ciently great to justify our speaking of a 
positive systematic error for one group 
as against a negative systematic error for 
the other. 

High reliability coefficients were ob- 
tained from a heterogeneous sample. 

Suggestions for improving the tech- 
nique are as follows: 

1. The original selection of items 
should be based on a definite objective. 
Validation is not the only goal in con- 
nection with this technique. It should 
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also provide a definite clue as to the 
prevailing set of “factual” justifications 
which a sample is using. The sugges- 
tion is made that, rather than selecting 
items by “hunch,” one should make use 


answers. It seems probable that tests 
constructed with four error-choices to 
provide for “intensity” of error would 
prove useful for scaling items. 

4. Not mentioned above was the fact 
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Fic. 1. Item Vauivity: 


PERCENTAGE OF CRITERION Groups ANSWERING “NoNnFACTUAL” 


IreEMs THE SAME Way 


of some type of content, or symbol 
analysis, such as White’s “value-analy- 
sis” in selecting items (15.) 

2. The test should be carefully dis- 


guised. Present experience indicates 
that perhaps two neutral items to one 
“nonfactual” item is necessary. 

3. It is possible to offer more than two 


that, for purposes to be developed later, 
each factual item was paired with a 
“nonfactual” item, thus affording a bona 
fide information test on precisely the 
same material on which error-choices 
were based. It is thus possible with this 
technique to correlate the information 
level of a group with their systematic 
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error-choices. The factual items used to 
disguise the test therefore need not be 
dead weight; rather, they make the 
instrument more productive. 


Tuis TECHNIQUE IN RELATION To 
Test “Ser” 


Interest is increasingly becoming 
focused upon the problem of attitude 
test “set.” It is the same problem that 
turned clinical psychologists from per- 
sonality questionnaires to the use of 
projective techniques. The question is 
whether or not the subject is responding 
to the test items in terms of the test 
situation. Clinicians have learned that 
projective techniques have more often 
than not turned up dynamics that were 
rejected or denied by the subject in 
answer to direct questions. With this 
in mind, the question of whether or not 
the error-choice technique would evoke 
responses different from those evoked 
by a direct method was raised. 

The problem was stated as follows: 
Will the error-choice technique evoke a 
different sort of response to the same 
item depending upon whether the items 
are presented as “information test” items 
or as “attitude test” items? Will the 
response be different under conditions 
of awareness from that under conditions 
of unawareness? That is, holding the 
item constant, will responses vary with 
a change in the respondent’s “set” 
toward the test? 

This problem was made subject to 
experiment in the following manner. 
The “information test” given to the 
validation groups was splii into two 
forms. One form was that originally 
given to the validation groups, and was 
labeled “INFO.” Form INFO again 
was given as an “information test.” The 
other form contained the nonfactual 
items separated from and preceding 
the factual items, and was labeled 


HaMMOoND 


“ATT-INFO.”* ‘The first part of 
ATT-INFO, containing the nonfactual 
items, was preceded by instructions to 
the effect that this was an “attitude 
test,” that neither of the answers were 
correct, and that one should indicate his 
“attitude, his feeling” akout the ques- 
tion, and instructions were given how 
to mark a pro- or anti- answer. The 
part containing the straight information 
items was preceded by instructions to 
the effect that this was an information 
test." 

These two forms were administered 
to a sample consisting of students in an 
elementary psychology class. Ninety- 
seven subjects received form INFO, 47 
received form ATT-INFO. 

Results. The response on each item 
under both forms is expressed graphi- 
cally and statistically in Figure 2. By 
plotting the percentage of the subjects 
who answered a given item in the same 
way on both INFO and ATT-INFO, as 
in Figure 2, we can discover whether 
subjects responded to the error-choice 
technique (INFO) in the same manner 
in which they responded to the ques- 
tionnaire which expressly calls for atti- 
tudes (ATT-INFO). 

On the Labor questionnaire we find 
that the items tend to fall along the 
equal percentage line, and few fall out- 
side the dotted (2-sigma) line. In other 
words, about the same percentage in 


5 Nonfactual items are the items upon which 
the error-choice scores were computed in connec 
tion with the validation groups. Factual items 
are the straight information items interspers 
among the nonfactual items in order to aid in 
disguising the test. 

©The order of the information questions and 
attitude questions was reversed on a third form 
given to the subjects for control purposes (INFO- 
ATT). No significant difference occurred between 
these forms, i.e., it made no difference in the mean 
score whether attitude items came first or last 
However, the ATT-INFO form was used for 
comparative purposes since it is not preceded by 
a test, even though this does not appear to be 2 
disturbing factor. 
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each group answered the same item in 
the same way. The items are obviously 
positively correlated. It should be noted, 
however, that about one-third of the 
items do fall outside the 2-sigma line; 


differences. In this case, the items 
appear somewhat negatively correlated. 
Responses to the same item tended to 
be different depending upon whether 


they were presented as part of an “atti- 
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I IG 2. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “NonFacTUAL”- Items Given as ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 


(Form ATT-INFO) anv Given as INFORMATION QuESTIONS 
(Form INFO)—Lasor QuesTIONNAIRE 


that is, a change did occur in about one- 
third of the items significant at the 
5-per-cent level. 

On the Russia questionnaire, Figure 3, 
we find that more items are scattered 
away from the equal percentage line 
and that more of them show significant 


tude” test or as part of an “information 
test.” In this instance, then, responses 
varied with awareness, with the “set” 
the respondents took toward the test 
situation. 

Other concomitant effects of present- 
ing the same item under a different test 
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situation may be briefly stated: (1) The 
mean scores did not vary significantly. 
(2) Variability tends to increase on that 
error-choice form which produces the 
greater shift in responses. (3) Relia- 


These low reliability coefficients, ob- 
tained under circumstances which ordi- 
narily provide very high reliability 
coefficients, are provocative and lead the 
writer to offer his resultant hypothesis. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “NonracTuaL” Items Given as ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 


(Form ATT-INFO) anv Given as INFORMATION QUESTIONS 
(Form INFO)—Russta QuESTIONNAIRE 


bility, although low (.33 on the Labor 
form, .51 on the Russia form, both cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula), also tends to increase on the 
form which produces the greater shift 
in responses. 


Reliability is a function of the control 
the subjects have over reproducing atti- 
tudes which they deem proper for 4 
given test situation. For example, if we 
handed our sample a slip of paper and 
asked the subjects to indicate whether 
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they were pro- or anti- labor, would we 
not get a high reliability coefficient if we 
did the same thing a week later? 
Orthodox questionnaires resemble this 
situation in so far as they make the 
implication of each item clear to the sub- 


iect. The error-choice technique, on 


the other hand, prevents control because 

the implications of the items are not 

clear. For a subject attempting control, 

this produces affect—and affect reduces 

reliability because it introduces an un- 
1 


stable variable. 

Lest it be assumed that low reliability 
is a function of the items’ subject 
matter, it should be reported that these 
same items presented in orthodox agree- 
disagree form produced reliability 
coefhicients of .66 on the Labor question- 
naire and .79 on the Russia question- 
naire, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. 

Since the error-choice form which 
elicited a shift in response produced the 
higher coefficient, it is suggested that 
greater disguise, greater departure from 
orthodox methods, is the road to more 
meaningful high reliability coefficients. 

Summary. To summarize the latter 
section, evidence was presented to the 
effect that (1) responses may differ for 
an item depending on whether that item 
is presented as an “attitude test” item 
or an “information test” item, (2) when 
this difference in response occurs, varia- 
bility and reliability tend to increase on 
the error-choice form which evokes the 
difference, (3) reliability is low for 
error-choice forms given to a homogene- 
ous college-student sample. 

Since the error-choice technique is 
able to shift responses, the author sug- 
gests that it is a technique adapted to 
the purpose of eliminating the factor of 
“attitude test set,” inasmuch as the re- 
spondents are unaware of the implica- 


tion of their error-choices. The impli- 
cation of which they are unaware is that 
they are making the same error-choice 
that was demonstrated to be part of the 
systematic error-choice made by “known 
groups.” The reader should not lose 
sight of the relationship this procedure 
bears to that of the projective techniques 
used in clinical psychology. 

In conclusion, the writer hopes that 
the above material offers a technique 
which, given a portion of the time and 
consideration previous methods have 
received, should prove useful. 
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APPENDIX 


SampLe “NoNFACTUAL” QUESTIONS FROM 
“INFORMATION” TEST 


(6) Financial reports show that out of every 


(1) 164 . 

dollar (2) 3¢ is profit. 
(17) Man-days lost 

from January to 

e 34°3 million. 


because of _ strikes 
June, 1946, were 


(20) Most unions have initiation 


(1) over 
(2) under $35. 


(44) Molotov is known in diplomatic circle 


(1) excellent 
(2) poor 
(1) is 


(2) is not 


for his manners. 


freedom of religion ir 


(54) There 
Russia. 


(66) In most countries surrounding Russia 

where Communists are now in the gov 

(1) duly elected 

(2) appointed by 
Moscow 


ernmen* they have been 





INSIGHT AND GROUP ADJUSTMENT 


BY GEORGE H. GREEN 


Alexandria Institute of Education, Alexandria, Egypt 


HE experiment to be reported in 
| tt following pages developed out 

of a few simple assumptions. The 
first was that a reasonably well-adjusted 
member of a society should be able to 
make a fairly accurate estimate of his 
own place, as well as that of each of his 
fellows, in that society. The second 
was that the degree of coincidence of 
his estimate, compared quantitatively 
with the collective {or “pooled”) esti- 
mate of his fellows, is a measure—useful 
within limits—of his adjustment. Com- 
plete agreement implies good adjust- 
ment, while wide disparity indicates 
bad adjustment. Hence, if we accept 
the widely held view that the neurotic 
person is one who has failed to adjust 
himself satisfactorily to the society of 
which he is a member, disparity may 
serve as a “neurotic index.” 

It must be emphasized at the outset, 
however, that no single simple test, 
giving indications of measures rather 
than precise measurements, can be 
relied upon as a final diagnosis; nor can 
it be held to prove that a subject should 
be treated as neurotic. The utmost it is 
capable of doing, perhaps, is to select 
individuals for exhaustive investigation. 
As it is a simple test, requiring only a 
few minutes to use, it can in certain 
conditions be of value, if it can achieve 
as much. 

The first group of people with whom 
[ experimented consisted of twenty- 
three young men, graduates in arts of 
the University of Fouad al Awal, Cairo, 
or the University of Farouk al Awal, 
Alexandria. All of them, after grad- 
uating as BA’s, entered the newly 
founded Alexandria Institute of Edu- 


cation for a two-year postgraduate 
course in the theory and practice of 
education. All were Egyptians, but 
they were nevertheless a very mixed 
group. Some came from the delta 
region and some from the southern 
provinces. About one-half came from 
agricultural villages, and one-half from 
Cairo, Alexandria, and the provincial 
towns. Five were Copts, and the 
remainder, Moslems. 

Conditions in the new Institute were 
very trying. It was inadequately staffed 
and badly equipped, and a great deal of 
good humor, of give and take, and of 
cooperation was called for from every 
member of the student body. Grum- 
bling and working together, making 
the best of things or trying to improve 
them, created conditions in which 
people with powers of leadership found 
opportunities; latent powers were de- 
veloped and experience was tested. 


Tue ExperIMENT 


The experiment, the subject of this 
paper, was as follows: A sheet of paper, 
with the names of the members of the 
class cyclostyled upon it, was given to 
each member of the group. Then the 
instruction was given verbally: 


You have been living with one another for 
some time now, and know each other fairly 
well. You must know which of your com- 
panions are good leaders, and which are 
unable to lead. I want you to write “4” 
against those who possess powers of leader- 
ship in the highest possible degree, and “o” 
against those who possess none. In between 
will be those who deserve “1” or “2” or “3.” 
Give yourself a fair mark. Judge yourself 
just as you judge other people. 


The results are presented in Table 1. 
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The vertical columns of this table, 
read downwards, give us the estimates 
of the members of the group made by 
the individual represented by the letter 
at the head of the column. The hori- 
zontal rews give us the estimates of the 
man (represented by the letter to the 
left of the row) made by the members 
of the group. Thus the column of 
figures under P, say, represents the 
group as “P” sees it; and the horizontal 
row of figures following P represents 
“P” as the group sees him. The agree- 
ment between these is a measure of 
some kind of the adjustment between 
the group and an individual member 
of it. Our problem is to devise ways 
of interpreting the figures we have 
obtained. 

The figures in parentheses indicate 


the subject’s estimate of himself, and 
from them we can discover the ranking 
within the group that the individual 
considers his due. But, if we add the 
figures in the horizontal rows, we ob- 
tain a “pooled” estimate of every indi- 
vidual which gives us an estimate by 
the whole group of the ranking within 
it which they assign him. Thus we 
have Table 2. 

These figures show that, with three 
exceptions only, members of the group 
exaggerate their status in respect to 
leadership within the group. Two, 
placed by the group at the bottom of 
the list, rate themselves as at the head, 
or near it. -One only underestimates 
himself, and that but slightly. Two 
only estimate their place in the group 
accurately. 

TABLE - 
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InpivipUAL-Group CORRELATIONS 


We shall return to Table 2 later. 
Meanwhile, since every subject has 
given us his individual view of the 
group and his own place in it, and the 
“pooled” figures have pictured the group 
as a whole, we may inquire into the 
extent of the agreement between indi- 
vidual lists and this collective or 
“pooled” list. But the group list in- 
cludes the individual’s own contribution 
to it, and it might at first sight appear 
that we should work out the correlation 
between the individual’s list and—not 
the “pooled” list in its entirety—but the 
“pooled” list less the contribution to it 
of the individual in question. In actual 
practice the difference appears so small 
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lowest, i.e., where the individuals con 
tribution to the “pool” departs wide; 
from the average. In what follows, 
therefore, the figures in the first column 
will be used. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Group CorrELATION Ficure 

If the figures are arranged as an array, 

in descending order, we have: 
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The subjects whose lists correlate 
highly with the “pooled” list are in har- 
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DiIsPARITIES BETWEEN SELF-EsTIMATE OF INDIVIDUAL’s PLACE IN THE GROUP AND THE 


Piace Given Him sy THE Group 


The men’s self-estimates are consistently above those of the girls. 


Both men and 


women have chosen as leaders those whose overestimates are low. 


that it is a matter of indifference which 
figure is taken as the more reliable. 
This will appear in Table 3. 

The differences are greatest, as we 
should expect, where the correlation is 


mony with the group, in that they agree 
with the general view as to the place of 
the members in the group. The median 
figure of 73 (which is also the inter- 
quartile mean) suggests a group whose 
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members are in substantial agreement 
vith each other, and this may be inter- 
preted to mean that the majority of 
nembers are well adjusted within the 
-roup. Thig agrees with the view of a 
‘umber of experienced teachers, both 
Eoyptian and British, who have worked 
vith these students for the past two 
irs: all agree that, with a few excep- 
ns, the group is an unusually stable 
| harmonious one, whose members 
re well adjusted to one another and to 
he whole. 


C 








mates in descending order of magni- 
tude, thus: 
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Fic. 2. CorreLaTtions oF INprvipuat Lists wit “Poortev” Group List 


The circles indicate the men selected as “leaders” by the group. Squares indicate 
individuals referred to in the text as “neurotic.” 


This may, at first sight, appear to be 
inconsistent with the fact that practi- 
-ally every member of the group showed 
1 tendency to overestimate his personal 
standing in the group (see page 51). 
But a man may overestimate himself 
ind yet have a shrewd notion of the 
relative status of his colleagues to each 
ther; and thus, unless his self-estimate 
is grossly exaggerated, his overestimate 
may not affect the total picture very 
much, or interfere greatly with his per- 
sonal adjustment. In this connection 
we may draw up an array of overesti- 


The rank correlation between the 
figures of this array and that on page 52 
is, not surprisingly, high and negative— 
i.c., —0.74. It is a measure of the 
tendency of overestimates of the self / 
(poorness of “insight”) to exercise a 
disturbing influence upon estimates of 
the group as a whole, and perhaps on 
adjustment to the group. But at the 
same time it is clear that this figure, 
significant as it must be and high as 
it is, should not be accepted by itself as 
a certain indicator of maladjustment of 
a serious nature. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH A SECOND Grou? 


It is convenient to report, at this 
point, a further experiment, which 
made available for purposes of com- 
parison a second set of data. It was 
carried out, through the courtesy of 
Miss Inman, then Principal of the 
English Girls’ College at Alexandria, 
Egypt, with a group of girls of mixed 
nationality — British, Egyptian, and 
Greek-—working in the top form of the 
school. The resulting table was unfor- 
tunately lost, with the girls’ individual 
lists, so that it could not be recon- 
structed; the essential data had, how- 
ever, been abstracted before this oc- 
curred. By a fortunate chance, the 
number of girls taking part in the 
experiment was exactly the same— 
twenty-three—as the number of sub- 
jects in the first experiment. Conse- 
quently, it was possible to draw up 
parallel arrays of two important sets of 
figures—first, the rank correlations 
between the individual lists and the 


respective “pooled” lists of the groups; 
and, secondly, the “self-estimate” by the 


individual of his status within the 
group. Parallel arrays of rank correla- 
tions (in descending order of magni- 
tude) (N.B.: 87 is written in place of 
0.87, etc.) are as follows: 

Girls 87 87 85 83 8 7 76 
Men 94‘ 92 go 90 84 8 80 
Girls 76 75 75 75 73 71 
Men 79 79 75 74 7 70 
Girls 67 67 64 64 

Men 68 68 64 63 61 59 


Girls 61 59 
Men 50 36 


Parallel arrays of “self-estimates” (in 
descending order of magnitude) are: 
Girls +13% +11% +0% +o% 
Men +2:4 +20 +17 +16 
Girls +9 +6Y, +6 +5 
Men +12% +9% +9% £+9 
Girls +5 +5 +4 +3% 
Men +8% +8% +8% +48 


Girls +17% 
Men +7) 
Girls o 
Men +3 
Girls 
Men 0 


—_— 9 


These arrays show clearly that, with 
respect to the traits revealed by the 
figures—whatever these may mean— 
the two groups conform to a common 
pattern. The graphs make this point 
even more obvious. There is very close 
agreement between the central sections 
of the arrays of correlation figures for 
both men and girls, and in both we have 
what is practically a simple progression, 
so that the graph in both cases is, in this 
region, very nearly a straight line. If 
the correlation figure can be accepted 
as an indication of the individual's 
adjustment to the group, this central 
section of the array must represent those 
individuals whose adjustment is to be 
considered “normal.” If this be so, then 
it would appear that one-fourth of the 
men show a wide departure from the 
normal in their fuller adjustment to the 
group—fuller than that of the cor 
responding section of the girls. And 
the lower fourth of the men’s group 
indicates a greater degree of maladjust- 
ment than does the corresponding sec- 
tion of the girls’ group. 

The men’s and girls’ arrays of “self- 
estimate” figures are very similar in 
their general form, so that their graphs 
are two almost parallel curves of the 
same shape. The men’s “overestimates” 
are consistently higher than those of the 
girls. About one-third of the girls 
underestimate themselves, while only 
one man does so. 

Further experiments are necessary 
before we can assume that these differ- 
ences of “insight” are sex differences. 
They may be due to differences of train- 
ing—whether school training or up 
bringing within a family in which 3 
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traditional national outlook is incul- 
cated. What we can say, with respect 
to the two groups we are considering, 
is that certain individuals differ widely 
from the norm of their group, as the 
figures in Table 4 show. 
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experiments with varied groups are 
necessary before any answer can be 
given to such questions. The small 
scale of the experiments reported here 
does not permit sweeping conclusions 
to be drawn. 
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RankK CorRELATIONS BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL Lists oF Points AWARDED TO THE 


MEMBERS OF A GRrouP AND THE Group List OBTAINED By “PooLING” THE PoINTs 


The solid line represents a group of 23 girls; the broken line, a group of 23 young 
men. The numbered circles with arrowheads and the solid circles with crosses indicate 
the individuals chosen as leaders by the men and girls respectively. They also show from 
what part of the group these girls and men selected their leaders. The difference is very 


marked. 


There is the immediate temptation to 
speculate as to whether the tendency to 
overestimate oneself is linked up in any 
sort of way to leadership. And, if so, 
is there any difference between leader- 
ship among women and men that is 
related to tendencies to overestimate or 
to underestimate one’s status in the 
community? Obviously, a great many 
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CorRELATION AND “INSIGHT” 

It is illuminating to mark on the 
graphs the positions of the men and 
girls who appear high on the “pooled” 
lists—the six, say, who are marked 
highest as leaders by the group to which 
they belong. It will be seen that men 
and girls have alike given their votes 
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to those who have not, comparatively 
speaking, overestimated themselves. 

Further, it will be observed that the 
men have selected as leaders men whose 
individual-group correlation is high, 
while the girls have restricted their 
choice to the lower half of the array. 
The men’s leaders, that is to say, are 
apparently selected from a section that 
is adapted to the group in a very high 
degree, and the girls’ from those who 
are poorly adjusted. This would sug- 
gest that the men have selected those 
likely to maintain the identity of the 
group, while the girls have chosen those 
who are likely to try to “reform” it—to 
change it, that is to say, to a pattern 
likely to suit them better. 

A further point is that individuals 
differ greatly in their disposition to 
allot points. Since there are 23 subjects 
of the experiment, and since any sub- 
ject may allot to each a mark of 0,1,2,3 
or 4, it follows that each subject has 
from o to 92 points at his disposal. 
Actually, the highest number of points 
given to the whole group by any one 
man was 49, and the lowest, 21. This 
means that the most generous estimate 
of the capacity for leadership of one’s 
fellows averaged at just under two 
points, and the most parsimonious at 
slightly under one. It may or may not 
be significant that four out of the six 
men who stand highest in the “pooled” 
list are practically in the first quartile 
of the “generosity-parsimony” array, 
though the remaining two are in the 
fourth quartile. Clearly the matter is 
not simple enough to permit of facile 
generalization. The correlation be- 
tween the tendency to judge one’s fel- 
lows generously and to estimate oneself 
accurately (“insight”) is not high 
enough (viz., 0.48) to mean a great 


deal. 


GENERAL SURVEY AND SUMMARY 

The material at our disposal, as q 
result of these experiments, is the 
following: 

1. A number of personal estimates of 
the status, with respect to “leadership,” 
of every member of a group, including 
the person making the estimate. 

2. The rank correlation of each per. 
sonal estimate with the “group esti- 
mate” obtained by pooling the separate 
lists. 

3. A group estimate, obtained from 
the pooled list, of the relative positions 
of the members of the group with 
respect to leadership within the group. 
From this we can see at once those who 
are regarded by the whole group as its 
leaders. 

4. A personal estimate by each man 
within the group of his own status, as 
a leader, within it. This is calculated 
from the points he awards. 

5. Two measures of the individual's 
adjustment to the group. One is the 
correlation of his list of estimates with 
the “pooled” list (see 2). The other is 
the disparity between his self-estimate 
and the estimate of his fellows (see ; 
and 4). 

6. The opinion of teachers, gained 
through close personal contact over a 
period of two years, that certain individ- 
uals require psychological advice and 
guidance. If this could have been given 
at the beginning of the course, or, 
better, at an earlier stage of their school 
or university careers, it is likely that the 
men would have been happier, more 
efficient, and more successful in their 
examinations. This knowledge of the 
individuals is not a result of the experi- 
ment, but gives an independent check 
on the results. 

Paragraph 6 indicates the practical 
point of the experiment. Is it possible, 
in this simple way, to decide which 
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members of a group should be referred 
to a clinic or center where exact testing, 
reliable diagnosis and correct treatment 
ire possible? If so, we save the time 
and expense of elaborate examination 
ff people not in need of it, and assist 
those in need without loss of time. 
Further, this simple test can be made 
by relatively unskilled people (in places 
where highly trained people are not 
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If now we mark those individuals who 
have been selected as leaders by the 
“pooled” vote of the group, and also 
those who are known through experi- 
ence to show maladjustment, we find 
that five out of the six leaders exclusively 
occupy a definite “field” in the plane 
of the graph. Five of the suspected 
neurotic members exclusively occupy 
another field. 
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OVER-ESTIMATES oF STATUS IN GROUP 
Fic. 4. Dispersar oF Leapers AND OF PoTeNnTIAL “Neurotics” 


Employing “disparities” as abscissae and rank correlations as ordinates, we obtain 
points (representing individuals) dispersed over a field. There is a well-marked “region” 


of leaders and another of “neurotics. 
defined “subregion.” 


available) and the lists sent to an 
appropriate center for examination. 

If we plot the figures referred to in 
paragraphs 2 and 5, viz., a subject’s 
individual/group correlation with the 
disparity between his estimate of his 
place in the group and the group's esti- 
mate of that place, we obtain a scatter 
diagram of an interesting kind (Fig. 4). 

Disparities have been used as abscis- 
sae, and rank correlations as ordinates. 
Every individual member of the group 
has a place in the plane of the graph. 


There is, too, a third region with a fairly well 


The first of these fields can be de- 
fined as one in which the rank corre- 
lations lie between .73 and .g4 and the 
disparities between —1 and +24. 
The second field can be defined as one 
in which the rank correlations lie 
between .36 and .68 and the disparities 
between +15 and +2154. 

There is, moreover, a third field, con- 
sisting of a fairly close cluster of 13 
individuals (or 12, if we exclude S, who 
is less closely within it than any of the 
others). This group includes one 
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leader (the third in the “pooled” list) 
and also four men who had been pre- 
viously considered as possibly exhibit- 
ing neurotic traits. Excluding S, the 
field may be defined as one in which 
rank correlations lie between .60 and 
83, and disparities between +6 and 
+o. It should be noted, however, 
that the potential neurotic group occu- 
pies a definite subfield exclusively: one 
in which rank correlations lie between 
60 and .68, and the disparities between 
+5 and +9. 

We may say, then, that in this par- 
ticular group, the experiment suggests 
that leadership appears to go with a 
correlation that is generally high, and 
with a disparity that is small. Neu- 
rotic tendencies appear to be linked 
with low rank correlations and high 
disparities of self-estimate. In other 
words, in this group leadership appears 
to go with a combination of unusually 
complete adjustment to the group com- 
bined with more than ordinary “in- 
sight.” Neurotic tendencies, on the 
other hand, are linked up with un- 
usually inadequate adjustment com- 
bined with poor “insight.” 

Similar results, with differences, were 
obtained with the group of girls with 
whom the experimented was repeated. 
Four out of six leaders have rank cor- 
relations lying between .60 and .75, with 
disparities lying between +1 and —1. 
There seemed less tendency with the 
girls than with the men to pay attention 
to the traits, whatever these may be, 
indicated by high correlations. But, of 
the three leading girls whose correla- 
tions were low, two had very large dis- 
parities, both negative, viz., —10'4 and 
—12. No leaders had a positive dis- 
parity greater than +14. Actual com- 
parison with the men is difficult here, 
since the men tended almost wholly to 
positive disparities. As to the reasons 
for these differences, we can only 


speculate. They may be sex differences, 
wholly or in part. But the girls were 
of mixed nationality. They worked ip 
an institution where leadership was, to 
some extent, regulated by the schoo! 
authorities. The men, on the other 
hand, were a group of Egyptians, and 
were completely free to select their own 
leaders. 

Whether the test can prove of use in 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, viz., of discovering 
maladjustment within a group of people 
working together, can be decided only 
by further experiment. But it cer- 
tainly raises some questions of impor- 
tance in social psychology. 

In the first place, no attempt was 
made by the experimenter to define 
“leadership” to the subjects. It was 
clear, however, when attempts were 
being made to interpret the findings 
through subsequent personal interviews 
with the subjects that different mean- 
ings had been given to the word. The 
subject indicated by the letter H knows 
that the group will never elect him as 
leader, and that he is never likely to 
lead the group. But he fully believes 
that, if he were given the necessary 
authority, he could so so. His father is 
a priest, a man with strong personality 
and great ability, and a religious leacer 
of considerable standing in his own 
church and in other religious communi- 
ties in the city; and H, ignoring his 
father’s great abilities, appears to believe 
that his high standing is due to the 
authority conferred upon him by his 
ordination. And thus H, believing he 
has great ability to lead, but no oppor- 
tunity of leading the group to which 
he belongs, is in a state of maladjust- 
ment and is not likely to make attempts 
to adjust himself. 

On the other hand, V, who was given 
the first place in the list, believes that 
leadership is something to be desired 
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ad worked for: it comes through per- 
sistence, through the endeavor to under- 
stand the interests and activities of the 
st of the group, and through sharing 
m. Le adership is the reward of 
rected effort. (For a comparison of 
srofiles” of H and V, as well as a pro- 
of total votes for each subject, see 


Figure 5.) 


tenaciously to office, as V would do. 
We cannot, in an experiment of this 
kind, isolate these different interpreta- 
tions and confine our inquiry to one 
aspect of leadership. Were we to do so, 
the result would be misleading. For a 
leader of a group is generally not 
elected on a single issue. It is quite 
unlike the election of a war leader, a 
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The profile “All” has been plotted from the total votes received by each member of 


the group and all the members of the group. 
of the group by V; “H” shows those given 


resembles neither. 


The attitude of T is again a different 
one. It implies that T believes that 
leadership depends upon having better 
plans than anyone else in the’ group. 
He lays his plans before a meeting, but 
does not know what to do if they are 
not immediately appreciated. V’s criti- 
cism of T is that “he does not try 
enough.” But T is ready to lead, if only 
others will ask him to do so. If he is 
appointed to office, he works well and 
taithfully; but, should there be oppo- 
sition, he is inclined to say, “Well, if 
you think you can do the job better, do 
it,” and to retire, instead of holding 


“V” shows the points given to each member 


by H. 


“V” closely resembles “All”; “H” 


games captain, a treasurer, a secretary, 
or even a class prefect. 

In the second place, we have made 
use of a rank coefficient of unknown 
meaning. It implies the existence of a 
real relation between the group and the 
individual, without giving any indica- 
tion of what that relation is; or even of 
what things, in the group and in the 
individual, are related. This correlation 
has never been as great as unity, or as 
low as zero: it has always been positive, 
and it has always been great enough to 
be significant. We are tempted to say, 
at first, that it indicates the extent to 
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which a man is identical with his group 
and to which he is an individual. This 
does not help much. It is true that 
people like H and A, whose low corre- 
lations mark them off from the rest of 
the group, are people very much 
wrapped up in themselves, making few 
or no attempts to adapt themselves to 
the life of the group. They appear to 
be far less disturbed and anxious than 
certain other potential neurotics, whose 
correlations are in the neighborhood of 
60. It seems likely that the correlation 
figure does, in some way, indicate a 
resultant of opposed elements—of, per- 
haps, social and asocial stresses within 
the personality. 

In the third place, we have made use 
of a number denoting the disparity 
between the place the individual assigns 
himself, by implication, in his allocation 
of points to himself and his colleagues, 
and the place these colleagues prove to 
have assigned him when the “pool” of 
points is examined. There may be no 
disparity, as was shown in the case of 
some of the leaders, and there may be 
disparity as great as that shown by H, 
who ranked himself first and was 
ranked last by the group. We have 
shown how to obtain this number and 
have made use of it, but we do not 
know what it means. We do not 
know why, in one group, many dis- 
parities are negative, while in another 
practically all are positive. Both H and 
A are aware that the men know that 
their estimate of themselves differs 
greatly from that made by their col- 
leagues; but both are certain that it is 
the others, not themselves, who are 
wrong. In the right group, in the right 
conditions, A’s and H’s self-estimates 
would be proved right. The fault lies 
not with A and H but with the group. 

The large negative disparity of two 
of the girl leaders would appear to 
show that these two girls are convinced 


of their own unfitness for leadershj, 
They are unable to see in themselye; 
what others have apparently seen 
them. Disparity appears to measure 
in some way, a conflict between tend 
encies to adjust to the group and tend 
encies of an opposite nature. Hig! 
correlation and high disparity are sig 
nificantly correlated, but negatively 
(Rho is equal to —.74). In the girls 
group, on account of the great number 
of negative disparities, the question 
arises as to whether we should ignore 
signs and take only the absolute magni 
tude into account: if we do. this, the 
correlation is —.36. But if we consider 
say, —1z to be a smaller disparity thar 
zero, then the correlation is positive and 
equal to .3. Both are too small to mean 
much, if anything. It seems fairly evi 
dent that, if correlation and disparity 
are evidences of maladjustment, they 
are different indications, though the 
may have elements in common. 


In the fourth place, the men’s list: 
have given us a figure for which we 
have found no use. It has already been 
pointed out that each subject was free 
to allot a total of points, lying between 
0 and 92, to the group. In practice, the 
numbers allotted ranged between the 
lowest of 21 and the highest of 49. 

It is very likely indeed that this mat 
ter of generous or parsimonious alloca 
tion of points to colleagues has relatio: 
to a personal adjustment to the group 
but it is by no means clear what that 
relation is. The ranking in a gen 
erosity/parsimony array cannot be cor 
related with the other figures we have 
regarded as important. We can corre 
late the rank in this array as follows 


With rank in group as decided 
by “pooled votes” 

With individual/group correla- 
tion array 

With disparity array 


—0.08 


+0. 38 
+0.48 
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All this can mean is that there is a 


cht tendency for the man who corre- 
tes highly with his group (i.e., who is 

factorily adjusted) to be generous 
9 his outlook on others; and a tend- 
ncv for these who overestimate them- 
elves (i.e., who are lacking in “insight”) 
o be uncritical of others. The six 
eaders allot 40, 49, 27, 27, 35, and 39 
ints respectively; the six men at the 
ottom of the list allot 31, 45, 46, 45, 34, 
Evidently no general conclu- 
sion can be drawn. The man’s allot- 
ment of marks can be borne in mind 
vhen he is interviewed, as a useful 
starting-point for discussion about his 
wutlook on the group. 


, 
mn +79 


CONCLUSION 


It appears, then, not unreasonable to 
lieve that, in asking the members of 
1 group to make a simple point-scale 
udgment of themselves and of each 
ther in the matter of fitness for leader- 


ship, we obtain at one and the same 
time the individual’s judgment of the 
ommunity and the community’s judg- 
ment of him. 

The comparison of these two judg- 


ments enables us to make inferences 
regarding the degree of adjustment the 
individual has been able to achieve; 
and, to some extent, to discover whether 
the failure to make satisfactory adjust- 
ment is due to any extent to a lack of 
“insight” on the part of the subject. 
If the subject grossly overestimates 
himself and finds in the group no 
opportunity for assuming the status he 
believes that he deserves, we have an 
obvious cause of failure to adjust, as 
well as some indication of the kind of 
psychological help the subject needs. 

If the findings obtained within the 
restricted field referred to in this paper 
should be confirmed by further work, 
the simplicity and rapidity of the test 
should make it useful as a means of 
selection from large groups of the 
minority who find adjustment to the 
group of their everyday life too difficult 
for them; as a preliminary to diagnosis 
and treatment suited to their special 
needs. It is in no sense a substitute for 
the exhaustive neurotic inventory, for 
special tests or psychological examina- 
tion. But it is perhaps capable of dis- 
covering, in a large group, the few who 
are in need of these special measures. 





SOCIAL NORMS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


BY EVERETT W. BOVARD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


XPERIMENTAL investigation in the 
past decade has established beyond 
reasonable doubt that perception 

can be socially modified. In a group 
situation, the individual’s judgments 
will show a trend in the direction of the 
group norm, and when he is alone again 
the individual will continue under the 
influence of the social standard. 

These findings have widespread appli- 
cation to everyday life. They mark the 
beginning of an experimental approach 
to the problem of just how society keeps 
the individual in line without the con- 
stant exercise of police power. 

Psychoanalysis explains this process 
by the concept of formation of con- 
science, or superego, in childhood 


through incorporation of parental (and 


hence social) standards into the per- 
sonality. But how are new social stand- 
ards incorporated in adult life? That 
is the point at issue in the pioneer work 
of Sherif in this field. 

His experimental study of the psy- 
chology of ‘social norms has left unan- 
swered two questions. First, what is 
the differential effect of the social norm 
on the individual? And, secondly, how 
long will a social norm, once established 
in a group situation, continue to influ- 
ence the individual? 

New evidence on both these points 
has been obtained from a recent experi- 
ment at Columbia University. Before 
considering these results, however, a 
brief summary of previous experimental 
work is in order. 

The crucial experiment in this field 
was performed by Sherif (6) in 1936 at 
Columbia University. In quantitative 
terms, he demonstrated the marked 


shift of an individual’s judgments of ap 
ambiguous stimulus caused by inclusion 
of the subject in a group judging th: 
same stimulus. The shift was consis. 
ently in the direction of the group 
standard. Ags 

To eliminate the factors of past ex. 
perience and familiarity, Sherif chos 
as his stimulus a tiny point of light in 
a dark, soundproof laboratory. In such 
circumstances, subjects will see the light 
move, although it remains fixed, and 
this illusion will sometimes persist even 
when the subject knows the iight doesn’t 
move. 

The situation thus presented to the 
naive subject is thus unstable and lack. 
ing in perceptual structure. Sherif 
found that individuals, first confronted 
with this unstable field when alone, st 
up their own frame of reference for 
judgment. That is, their estimates of 
how far the light moved clustered 
around an individual norm. Then in 
the following group situations the judg. 
ments of the subjects tended to converge 
on a common norm. 

This convergence was more pro 
nounced when the subject was imme- 
diately introduced into the group and 
was not allowed an opportunity to st 
up his own anchorage point. The crux 
of the experiment came in the subse- 
quent alone situation. There, 24 hours 
after the group test, judgments of sub- 
jects still clustered around the previousl) 
established group norms. The group 
was gone, but its norms lived on. 

To determine whether or not con 
vergence found was a true resultant o! 
the group situation, Sherif put some 
subjects through four individual trials 
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, four consecutive days, without any 
and found no con- 


of 
roup experience, 
rergence whatever. 

“He was thus able to show the domi- 

influence of social factors in per- 
tion of ambiguous stimuli. The very 
mbiguity of the situation, however, 
itrarily limited the applicability of 
the — What would be the influ- 
-e of social framework in modifying 
perception of highly structured, objec- 
tive situations such as those encountered 
in nia life? 

Schonbar (4) tackled this problem by 
using as one of her experimental stimuli 
the discriminably different extents of 
movement of a point of light in an 
objec tive situation. Her results con- 

rmed the work of Sherif in every 
respect. Even in judging this com- 
pletely unambiguous stimulus, the sub- 
ject t typically set up his own standard in 
alone test, then shifted this 


el 


tne first 


norm toward a common standard in a 
“sroup” situation with another subject. 


Then, the group standard of judgment 
was transferred over to the second alone 
situation. 

Here, one minor divergence from the 
Sherif results was obtained. Schonbar 
discovered that the group standard was 
apparently reinforced even further in 
the final alone situation, instead of being 
carried over intact, as Sherif found. 
That is, Schonbar found even more con- 
vergence toward the group norm in the 
final alone situation than she had ob- 
tained in the group situation itself. 

Another finding, relative to the 
present experiment, was that subjects 
with higher initial scatter in the primary 
alone situation showed a tendency to 
converge relatively more on the group 
norm than did those subjects with rela- 
tively low initial scatter. Standard devi- 
ation of the scores was used to measure 
scatter. 

After consideration of this pioneer 


work, it was felt that the stress of 
experimental investigation in this field 
should be on the individual and the 
manner in which he mediates the norm, 
since this approach promised results of 
predictive value. It was therefore de- 
cided that the differential effect of the 
social norm on the individual, and the 
direction of that effect, should be 
measured. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem was to determine the 
effect of a time interval of 28 days on 
the influence of a social norm for the 
judgment of an ambiguous stimulus. 
The norm is the introduction of planted 
judgments of an associate experimenter 
in the group situation. 


PRocEDURE 


The apparatus, a relay system con- 
nected to a pinpoint light source in a 
totally dark laboratory room, was such 
that the stimulus was presented for five 
seconds following the time the subject 
first saw it move and thereupon pressed 
his key. 

Nine naive subjects, five women and 
four men, were used. The women were 
Barnard juniors, the men Columbia 
graduate and undergraduate students. 

To ensure ego-involvement, each sub- 
ject was informed that the experiment 
would reveal a personality characteristic. 

An average of 50 judgments of how 
far the pinpoint moved, in inches, was 

made by each subject in each of the 
three situations: alone, then together 
with a planted experimenter, on the 
first day; then alone 28 days later. 

In the first situation, the subject, alone 
with the experimenter, carried out the 
50 judgments without comment from 
the latter. 

The subject then retired while the 
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mean of his judgments of the distance 
the light had moved was computed. 
This information was then conveyed to 
the associate experimenter, who was to 
act as planted subject in the coming 
group situation. A different associate 
experimenter was used for all but two 
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pinpoint light to five seconds from ; 
time he first saw it move. 

In the third situation, 28 days | 
lowing the first two, the subject wa 
again alone and carried out 50 judy 
ments without comment from 
experimenter. 


TABLE 1 


Rank order of the nine subjects for two nominally indevendent variables, (a) the shij 
in standard deviation, regardless of direction, between situations 1 and 2, expressed jp 
terms of a percentage of the SD in situation 1, and (b) the critical ratio of the differeng 
between means of judgment for situations 1 and 2; and the rank order for the dependen 


variable (c), the critical ratio of the difference 


PERCENTAGE 


SD cno. 1-2 RANK CR 


SUBJECT 


+04 
03 
.66 

05 
-35 
.28 
~32 

26 
.62 
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between means in situations 1 and 3. 


1-2 RANK 


av Oa w 


N- Uo 











Note: A positive CR indicates that the mean shifted in the expected direction; a negative CR 
that the mean shifted in the opposite direction from that suggested by the planted experimenter. 


or the nine subjects. The two experi- 
menters then estimated how much the 
subject’s mean should be raised or 
lowered. 

Prior to the social situation, the sub- 
ject was informed that a graduate 
student, an expert psychologist, would 
take the test with him this time. In the 
laboratory situation, the planted experi- 
menter made judgments that were, of 
course, narrowly scattered about the 
previously agreed-upon mean. The sub- 
ject and the planted experimenter made 
judgments, one after the other, on the 
same stimulus each time. Order of 
response alternated. A regular sequence 
of presentation was established to make 
the situation as matter of fact as pos- 
sible. In this situation, as well as in the 
two others, the subject had control of 
the key that limited presentation of the 


RESULTS 


We then have 
(1) dependent variable, CR difference 
between means 1-3 
(2) independent variable, shift (per 
centage) SD between 1-2 
(3) independent variable, CR differ- 
ence between 1-2. 
Therefore we have, by translating th 
obtained rank-order coefficients into the 
equivalent product-moment coefhcients 
Tig .84 PE=.07 
13 .84 PE=.07 
To3== .69 PE=.14 
Then, using the formula a 
Rayos) = i—| (1—15,) (I—Tig.9) | 
we have 
Rj (23) = -92 
and 
© (eat, x) 1-98. 
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DiscussION 


From the data obtained in the two 

tuations presented on the first day of 

experiment, that is, the first alone 

the social situations, it is apparently 

ble to estimate how much the influ 

ice of the social norm, shown by shift 

a the mean of judgments produced in 

situation 2 by the planted experimenter, 

will still be operative 28 days later in 
re gard to that subject. 

The two independent _ variables, 
amelv, the amount that the subject’s 
scatter changes from situation 1 to situ- 
tion 2 expressed in terms of the per- 
entage of SD of situation 1, and the 
CR of the difference between means in 
jituations 1 and 2, combine to give a 
multiple R of .92 with the dependent 
variable, that is, the CR of the difference 
tween means for situations 1 and 3 
vhich, it will be remembered, are 28 
lays apart. 

To put it more simply, from the data 
obtained on the first day a fairly good 
prediction can be made as to how much 
he subject will still be influenced by the 
roup standard 28 days later. In other 
words, this is an indication of how per- 
manent the effect of the norm will be 
yn the individual. 

Taken together, the two indices, the 
nominally independent variables, pro 

a measure of this permanence. 
And taken together, these two indices 
pparently cause 84 per cent of the total 
ariation in the final independent vari- 
indication of how well the 
nflwence of the social norm, experienced 
28 days before, is still working. 


ible—an 


The small number of subjects, nine, 
makes it imperative that the data be 
treated with caution. In an exact sense, 
he multiple R of .g2 enables a predic- 
tion to be made of the rank of the sub- 
ject after the 28-day interval, but is not 

ich use in predicting his exact CR. 


AND 
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' including the multiple R 


The results, 
of .g2, definitely indicate, however, that 
despite smallness of sample a fairly high 
degree of relationship between the two 
nominally independent variables and 
the dependent variable has been estab 
lished, at least as far as rank order is 
concerned. 


Through refinement of the technique 
used in this experiment, using samples 
of 100 or 200 subjects and more ad 
vanced methods of statistical correlation, 
it should be possible to establish regres 
sion equations that would enable predic 
tion to be made of the final score of the 
subject over any given interval that is 
convenient. Even the crude data at 
hand will produce a regression equation 
that predicted scores from given data 
with an accuracy of plus or minus two, 
for 68 per cent of the cases. With this 
blunderbuss instrument, the three high 
est CR’s—and thus the three subjects 


' that will be most suggestible to a social 


norm over a period of time—can be 
readily predicted. 

The regression equation yielded by 
the use of the original rank-order cor 
relations and a multiple R of .o1 
(actually, the difference between rank 
order coefficients and their equivalent 
product-moment coefficients is almost 
negligible) is: 

X=8.3X,-+.85X.—2.76. 

At the present stage, this equation is 
undoubtedly little more than an experi 
mental toy. Nevertheless, the fact that 
such an equation exists, and that with 
it we can predict roughly the final 
critical ratio of the subjects after 28 days, 
at least shows that we are headed in the 
right direction. 


It is certainly conceivable that situ 


'Size of standard deviation in situation 1 
\ters computations for all three variables. Par 
clling this factor out by partial correlation tech 
niques, however, effects no change in the reported 


correlations except to lower Tuas from 69 to .67 
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ations may exist where it would be de- 
sirable to predict the rank order of a 
number of subjects with regard to their 
susceptibility to the influence of a social 
norm over a period of time. 

Thus by considering the individual’s 
actual performance, instead of dealing 
with the ambiguity of the perceptual 
field, and ‘by sticking to quantitative 
methods, we have apparently arrived at 
a means of measuring the differential 
effect of a social norm on the individual. 
We have also hit upon a method of pre- 
dicting, in terms of performance, who 
will and who will not remain under the 
norm’s influence after 28 days. 

Our sample is small and the predic- 
tions are rough, but we seem headed in 
the direction of quantitative prediction 
of behavior. 

It is important to note here that the 
impact of the social norm on the sub- 
jects was highly differential. It would 
be very difficult to say what the “gen- 
eral” effect of the passage of 28 days was 
on the influence of the norm, although 
we could venture the opinion that the 
time interval did not, in general, operate 
to upset the rank order of suggestibility 
established on the first day. But how 
much more difficult would it be to try 
to estimate what the general effect of the 
social norm was on the individual's 
judgments on the first day. The CR of 
the shifts in the means ranged from 
11.8 to 1.49. A broad statement that the 
social norm produced a shift in the 
required direction is almost useless. It 
flattens out too many important indi- 
vidual differences. And it makes pre- 
diction virtually impossible. 

The major emphasis in Sherif’s atti- 
tude psychology (7) is on aspects of the 
stimulus field. The role of the individ- 
ual personality as mediator of the social 
norm receives relatively little attention. 
Now it may be true that ambiguity of 
the field, as Sherif maintains, facilitates 
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incorporation of the norm. At the same 
time it is evident, from the study oj 
Schonbar (4), that the process of 

teriorization of norms goes on even jp 
highly structured fields. This leads y; 
to the conclusion that the structure of 
the field is not any more important fo, 
predictive purposes than is the person 
ality structure of the subject, and the 
quantifiable variations of his behavior 

The present experiment was ap 
attempt to nail down some of this ind 
vidual variability in the mediation of 
norms and make it available for predi 
tive purposes. 

The results, although not exactly 
obtainable from common sense, are not 
in themselves startling. Subjects wh 
showed a large shift in their mean of 
judgments between the first alone and 
the social situation, on the first da 
might be expected to show a correspond 
ing tendency to retain this shift along 
time. Not so obvious was the finding 


the two situations, as measured by shift’ 
in standard deviation expressed as a per 
centage in the original SD, was just as 
reliable a factor in predicting suscepti 
bility to a social norm along time a 
was the shift in means. The rank order 
of the subjects for each of these tw 
factors correlated .84 with the final rank 
order of the subjects, and, taken to 
gether, these factors correlated .g2 with 
the final standings. 

These relationships are important 
because they indicate the need for ascer 
taining the differential effect of the 
social norm on the individual. Predic 
tion in terms of field structure alone wil 
not suffice. The individual, and how he 


2 Examination of the data shows that whether 
the planted experimenter attempted to raise 
lower the subject's mean in situation 2 had » 
relation to the direction of change of the subject 


standard deviation from situation 1 to situation 2 
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the norm, must be 


mediates given 
considered. 

Use of the autokinetic effect is but one 
method of a number availabie for study- 
ing the degree and permanence with 
which people assimilate social norms. 

It would be desirable in future experi- 

ents of this kind to compare the rat- 
ing of subjects obtained from the 
present technique with their ratings 
on the Allport-Vernon Ascendance-Sub- 
mission Scale, their ratings as to ease of 
hypnotic induction, and their ratings 
on one of the less complicated projec- 

e techniques, such as the Bender- 
Gestalt. 

+ * * » o * 

In adult life social norms are appar- 
ently interiorized without the kind of 
affective foundation that most psycho- 

1alysts would posit as necessary for the 
formation of conscience in childhood. 
Affective relationships per se are absent 
n the experiments of Sherif, Schonbar, 

! others. Slavson (8) has apparently 
induced the formation of a new super- 
ego or conscience in children on the 
verge of their teens, without any strong 
affective bonds, in his work on group 
therapy. Certainly, adult social con- 
science seems, superficially at least, far 
removed from parental dictates. 

\ marked hiatus has always existed 
in theory of personality between the 
onscience of children and adults. The 
connecting dynamisms have usually 
been taken for granted and little need 
has been felt to explain them. 

Consider first the psychoanalytic for- 
mulation, outlined by Kardiner (3) and 
Flugel (1), of the interiorization of 
social norms, or the development of 
conscience, in children. Both agree that 
an affective relationship with parents or 
parental substitutes is a prerequisite for 
the formation of conscience in child- 
hood. Kardiner points out the dam- 
aging effect of lack of just such a 


relationship on the Alorese personality 
structure. 

Flugel mentions the processes of pro- 
jection and introjection taking place in 
a sort of dialectic struggle within the 
child’s personality. Early projected im- 
pulses are on objects, rather than on 
complete persons, and the impulses 
themselves are crude, ambivalent, and 
aggressive. The child then incorporates 
objects or persons, fantastically endowed 
with the child’s impulses, within him- 
self. The parent-figure thus introjected 
is very different from the real parent, 
being endowed with all the crude 
aggressiveness of the child. This, it is 
maintained, is the true origin of the 
surprisingly aggressive aspects of the 
superego. 

On the other hand, Sherif (5), begin- 
ing with the primitive valences of the 
infant, his adient and abient reactions, 
postulates a progressive interiorization 
of values and a realization of the rela- 
tionships between people. Socialization, 
as he sees it, is a genetic, gradual proc- 
ess. Starting with a primitive autism, 
the ego (which for Sherif apparently 
includes the superego) gradually differ- 
entiates itself from the outside world. 
Sherif ignores almost entirely the role 
assigned by psychoanalysis to kindliness 
and affection in incorporation of social 
norms within the child. 

It now seems apparent that 
norms for perception can be incor- 
porated without any obvious affective 
basis, as in the present experiment. 
Slavson’s work in group therapy (8) 
implies in addition that conduct norms 
can be interiorized, at least by children 
on the verge of their teens, with only a 
permissive father-figure in the back- 
ground. Affective ties here, if present 
at all, are hardly to be compared to the 
young child’s attachment to its parents. 
In any case, it has always been difficult 
from the common sense point of view to 


social 
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equate early Freudian conscience with 
the adult social conscience. One cannot 
explain the delicate social conscience of 
an Einstein by reference to childhood, 
alone. 

The most obvious and clear-cut dis- 
tinction between the child and adult 
types of conscience is the way in which 
each is acquired. Available evidence 
indicates that adult social conscience 
does not depend to any great extent 
upon an affective basis. Are there, then, 
any common elements in formation of 
these apparently different types of 
conscience ? 

A factor common to both situations, 
i.c., interiorization of norms both in 
childhood and in adult life, is probably 
a certain sensitivity to status relation- 
ship. To put it crudely, the child wants 
to out-rank his siblings or his father, in 
the eyes of his mother. The adult wants 
to keep his relative rank or status in the 
group to which he commonly refers 
himself for comparison (5, 2). 

In both cases, the individual is emo- 
tionally attached to maintenance of 
status, since upon status may depend the 
satisfaction of economic or social needs. 
The present experiment affords an illus- 
tration of this relationship of status to 
interiorization of social norms. 

When the judgments of the associate 
experimenter, who enters the situation 
heavily endowed with prestige, begin to 
differ markedly from those of the naive 
subject in the social situation, the subject 
unconsciously modifies his own judg- 
ments, and, as reported in subsequent 
introspections, usually feels insecure. 
Partial or complete interiorization of 
the new norm apparently resolves the 
problem. 

It is here suggested that the concept 
of emotional attachment to status, or 
relative rank, with reference to an 
in-group (parents or adults) may be the 
necessary link between the two super- 
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ficially different kinds of conscienc 
There is no a priori reason to suspec 
that the interiorization of parentally 
derived norms in childhood, and the 
later assimilation of group norms, inay 
be anything but part and parcel of th 
same process. The position of the Eng 
lish school of psychoanalysis, with jt 
insistence on the affective base for con 
science and on the impulsive and aggres. 
sive components of the latter, may tur 
cut to be not irreconcilable with th 
psychology of social norms as formu 
lated first by Sherif. 

The emotional attachment to statu; 
does not, of course, satisfactorily replace 
the role of affect in the psychoanalyt 
theory of conscience formation. It doe: 
seem a beginning step in the directio: 
of a unitary theory for interiorization of 
group norms. It is to be hoped tha 
such a theory will relate dynamicall) 
the individual personality to the socia 
norm, and provide for prediction 
behavior in quantifiable terms. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem was to determine the 
effect of a 28-day interval on a social 
norm established in an ambiguous per 
ceptual field. The stimulus was a pi: 
point of light in a totally dark room. 

Subjects were five female and four 
male students. Distance of motion o! 
the light was judged in three situations 
The first “alone” situation, and the 
social situation following, when 
planted subject with prestige value 
endeavored to shift the subject's pre 
vious mean in a predetermined dire 
tion, came the first day. The fina 
“alone” test was run off 28 days later 

From the results obtained we drav 
the following conclusions: 

1. A fairly accurate prediction of the 
degree to which the subject will still & 
influenced by a social norm 28 day 
after the establishment of that norm a0 
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le from an analysis of the change 
scatter and mean of the subject’s 
s between the first alone situation 
and the subsequent social situation on 
the first day. The multiple correlation 
‘htained was .92. 
The general effect of the time inter- 
val was not to upset seriously the rank 
order of subjects, with reference to their 
receptivity to the social norm obtained 
in the first day. 


, 
1 
| 


The general effect of the introduc- 
tion of a social norm was to shift the 
mean of judgments in the suggested 
direction. The amount of shift varied 
greatly from one subject to another. 
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FACTORS DIFFERENTIATING AWOL FROM NON-AWOL 
TRAINEES 


BY HAROLD FELDMAN 


University of Michigan 


AND 


ALEXANDER A. MALESKI 


Boys’ Club of Detroit 


His study was conducted in the 

Army Special Training Unit at 

Camp Atterbury, Indiana, which 
received inductees who were judged 
capable of absorbing Army training but 
were illiterate by Army standards, the 
non-English speaking, and those who 
scored in Grade V (lowest 7 per cent) 
on the Army General Classification 
Test (AGCT). Here they received 
academic instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic and also took pre- 
basic training in the field. The training 
period lasted anywhere from 4 to 12 


weeks depending upon the progress of 


the individual soldier. When a soldier 
reached an academic level equivalent to 
fourth grade he was transferred to a 
Reception Center for assignment. Those 
who did not benefit from their training 
and instruction were recommended for 
discharge from the service as inapt. 

The inductees came from Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
Most of them were of a low socio-eco- 
nomic status and came from small towns 
and farms. The primary occupations 
were farmer, miner, truck driver, and 
laborer. 

It was felt by the authors of this study 
that a soldier may become a problem 
individual by going absent without 
leave (AWOL) before he comes to the 
attention of the functioning machinery 
set up te help him. By this time he has 
started on his way toward becoming a 
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liability to the service (6). If a method 
of early selection could be determined 
by means of a prediction scale, special 
techniques could be applied to the prob 
able AWOL in order to aid him ¢ 
make a better adjustment. It was this 
need that the study intended to meet 
Also, the techniques used in developing 
this scale and the facts revealed by the 
study should be of value to students and 
professional workers in the field of 
behavior prediction. 


DescripTION OF THE OriGinaL Ratine 
SCALE 

The assumption underlying the study 
was that the soldier’s probable adjust 
ment to the Army situation could be 
predicted from a knowledge of his 
adjustments to prior situations (4) and 
from his attitude toward the service 
It was felt that soldiers differed in 
their thresholds of resistance to going 
AWOL, and, while most would be able 
to adjust adequately to Army life, some 
would need only a minor precipitating 
factor to go AWOL. A rating scale 
was developed therefore to objectify 
background information, attitudes, and 
reactions of the soldiers to be used in 
the study. This scale was made up o! 
185 multiple-choice and yes-no items. 
For expediency in interviewing and 
tabulating, the items were groupe? 
under twelve different headings % 
follows: 
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The scale was used in order that both 
tive and evaluations 
could be recorded, and so that there 
might be a basis of comparison between 
in AWOL and a non-AWOL group. 


subjective 


PROCEDURE 

Fifty AWOLs were matched with 50 
non-AWOLs. The criterion for select- 
ing tie AWOLs was that they had gone 
for more than one day for other than 
accidental reasons. The criterion for 
selecting the non-A WOLs for our con- 
| group was that they had completed 
the training in this unit without going 
AWOL and were ready for disposition. 
This meant that they were either recom- 
mended to be discharged for inaptness 
or were ready for transfer to the Recep- 
tion Center for assignment. 

The factors kept constant in the two 
groups were age, training company, size 
of community where they had lived 
longest, rate of learning ability, marital 
status, and religion. 

Each soldier was interviewed (5) by 
a personnel consultant and 
later reinterviewed by the personnel con- 
sultant. Additional information was 
gathered from the soldier’s instructors, 
his progress report, and his medical, 
and classification records. A 
social case history was also obtained by 
the American Red Cross. When all the 
pertinent facts were gathered on an 
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71 
individual, he was then rated on the 
185-item rating scale. 

After the ratings were all completed 
and tabulated, percentages were com 
puted on each item of the scale for the 
two groups. The Kelley technique 
was used in order to select the items 
with the highest discriminatory value. 
This technique is described by Long 
and Sandiford (3). Computation of 
the values was facilitated by using a 
nomograph developed by Lawshe (2). 
Twenty-six of the best items were 
selected as a prognostic scale for detect- 
ing probable AWOLs. This scale was 
then applied to the ratings on both 
AWOLs and non-AWOLs, yielding a 
distribution of scores for each group. 

FInpINGs 

At the outset of the study the belief 
was expressed that the two groups were 
different in their resistance to going 
AWOL. This resistance it was felt was 
based on the trainee’s reactions to his 
past experiences and on his present atti- 
tude. It was then assumed that these 
experiences and attitudes could be deter- 
mined through an interview and could 
be measured. It was on these premises 
that, after the two groups were rated on 
the 185 items, the factors which differ- 
entiated the AWOLs from the non- 
AWOLs most significantly were picked 
for purposes of prediction. Since it was 
desirable to keep the prognostic rating 
scale short but effective for an entrance 
interview, many of the items which had 
discriminatory value could not be used. 

The 26 items finally were 
incorporated into an abbreviated rating 
scale for selecting probable AWOLs in 
The first item, 

However, it 


selected 


this unit (see Form I). 
age, was a control item. 
was included because during the time 
that the study was made, six of the seven 
trainees in the unit who were under 18 


years of age went AWOL. 
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FORM I 


Apsreviatep Ratinec ScALe For SELECTING Prosaste AWOLs 


Act: 

*A. Under 18 

B. 18 

C. 19 and 20 

D. 21-25 

E. 26-30 

F. 31 and over 

Tratnee’s Reason ror Not ATTENDING 
Scnoor Reoutarry: 

A. Economic 

B. Too far 

*C. Truant 

D. Health 

FE. Parental neglect 

F. Attended regularly 

Scnoct ADJUSTMENT: 

*A. Hyperaggressive, trouble maker 

B. Shy, withdrawn, submissive 

C. Average 

. Metuop or Disciptine Usep 1n Home: 

A. Physical punishment 

B. Deprivation 

C. Reasoning 

*D. None 

Attirupe oF TRAINEE 
DisctpLine: 

A. Should have been more strict 

*B. Should have been less strict 

C. Just right 


rowarp Home 


Parents Reaction to His Entry Into 
THE SERVICE: 

A. Parents dead 

B. Resentment 

C. Accepting without enthusiasm 

*D. Enthusiastic 

E. No information 


CoNcCERN ABOUT PaARENTs: 
A. Nothing 

*B. Health 

*C. Financia! 

*D. Inter-parent relationship 
*E. Other 

Cuurcn Atrenoance (Trainee): 
*A. Never 

B. Less than once a month 
C. 1-4 times per month 

D. § and over 


Cuurcn Atrenpance (Mother): 
*A. Never 

B. Less than once a month 

C. 1-4 times per month 

D. 5 and over 


TO. 


Cuurcu Atrenpance (Father) 

*A. Never 

B. Less than once a month 

C. 1-4 times per month 

D. 5 and over 

REASON FOR CHANGING Joss: 

A. Worked at only one place 

B. Quit for advancement 

*C. Fired 

D. Health 

*E. Quit without good reason 

Numpser or Times ARRESTED: 

A. o 

"3B. 3 

*C. 2-5 

*D—. 6-8 

*E. 9 and over 

Drainxine Hasirts: 

A. Never drinks 

B. Occasionally drinks 

C. Occasionally drunk 

D. Drunk once a week 

*E. Drunk more than once a week 

PrRE-MARITAL RELATIONSHIPS: 

*A. Promiscuous 

B. Some sex experience 

C. No sex experience 

Success OF MARRIAGE: 

*A. Separated 

*B. Desires separation 

*C. Unsuccessful but does not desire 
separation 

D. Reasonably successful 

ATTITUDE TOWARD INDUCTION INTO THI 
SERVICE: 

*A. Resentful 

B. Accepting without enthusiasin 

C. Enthusiastic 

Jos PrerereENce IN THE SERVICE: 

*A. None 

B. No preference 

C. Inside job in continental U. S 

D. Inside overseas 

E. Outside in continental U. S. 

F. Outside overseas 

*G. Combat 

ATTITUDE TOWARD SEPARATION FROM THE 
SERVICE: 

*A. Wants to be discharged under any 
circumstances 

B. Wants only honorable discharge anc 
will accept it during the war 
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© Wants honorable discharge only 22. Steep WALKING: 


after war is over A. 
*B. 


~ 


wr ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SERVICE: C. 
*4 Hates service D. 


Dislikes it but accepts it 
DaYDREAMS: 


Indifferent ; 
A 


*B. 
C. 
RATIONS: D 

Never or occasionally, and little effect 


wey AND Errect oF Brenavior ABER 


yn his functioning 24. INSOMNIA: 
asionally, but marked effect on his A. 
functioning B. 
requently, but little effect on his Cc 
functioning *?. 


requently, but marked effect on his ; 
»s. Orner (Nervousness, Vertico): 


A. 
B. 
C. 
“a 


funciioning 


ySICAL COMPLAINTS: 


Usuat Type or Response to Situations 
oF TENSION: 
A. Adequate 
ACHES: B. Withdrawal 
>. Submission 
. Aggression 
Physical conversion 
Other 


categories in cach item which significantly differentiated the AWOLs from the non-AWOLs 


Items 2 and 3 deal with the trainee’s cent of the AWOLs had made a hyper- 
relationship to the school situation. aggressive adjustment while only 8 per 
Because practically all of our trainees cent of the non-AWOLs were in this 
lid not attend school regularly, a fur- category. The AWOLs got into more 
ther breakdown of the reason for non- fights with their teachers and fellow 
attendance was made. Those who did _ students, talked back to their teachers 
not attend regularly because of truancy more frequently, and were more bel- 
were found more frequently in the _ ligerent in their attitude toward school. 
AWOL group. Truancy was defined as The most significant differcace be- 
meaning that the trainee started for tween the two groups in their family 
school but did not get there because he relationships are covered by Items 4, 5, 
did not want to go. In the other cate- 6, and 7. The method of discipline most 
gories the trainee did not attend school common to both groups was physical 
for reasons that were beyond his con- punishment. However, the absence of 
trol. It was, of course, possible for a any kind of discipline for the AWOLs 
trainee to be truant once or twice and was found to be a significant item for 
not have truancy counted as his main some while others felt the discipline at 
reason for nonattendance. home was too strict. 

When evaluating the trainee’s adjust- Among the AWOLs, 12 per cent felt 
ment to school, it was found that 40 per _ that their parents were glad to see them 
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inducted into the Army. The parents 
believed or hoped that the Army would 
“make a man” of their son or would 
“straighten him out” since they had 
failed. None of the control group was 
in this category. 

Forty-eight per cent of the AWOLs, 
compared with 18 per cent of the non- 
AWOLs, claimed to be worried about 
their parents. The major concern of 
both groups was about their parents’ 
health. 

Items 8, 9, and 10 deal with church 
attendance of the trainee and _ his 
parents. The church attendance of both 
parents was included because the differ- 
entiation between them did not overlap. 
Never attending church was more fre- 
quent among the AWOLs and their 
parents. 

Quitting their jobs without a good 
reason and being fired (Item 11) were 
the most significant items under work 
history. The AWOLs would get tired 
of working in one place, would be dis- 
satishied with their job, or, in some cases, 
they would quit because they could not 
get along with their employers or fellow 
employees. The reasons they gave for 
being fired were fighting and causing 
other trouble. 

A history of previous arrests differ- 
entiated the two groups more than any 
item in the entire scale. Seventy per 
cent of the AWOLs had been pre- 
viously arrested one or more times 
(Item 12) while only 12 per cent of the 
control group had been arrested. The 
AWOLs were arrested more frequently 
and for more serious offenses. The 
most frequent reason for arrests was 
drunkenness and causing disturbances. 
Forty per cent of the AWOLs and only 
2 per cent of the non-AWOLs were 
drunk more than once a week (Item 13). 

Sixty-four per cent of the AWOLs 
and only 20 per cent of the non-AWOLs 
were rated promiscuous in their pre- 


marital sexual relationships (Item 14), 
Promiscuity was defined as having 
sexual relations at least once a week 
with different persons. 

Item 15 sums up the marital relation 
ships in terms of success in marriage 
This item is applicable only to the 2 
married men of each group. An unsuc 
cessful marriage was defined by their 
being separated, desiring separation, or 
by their expression of incempatibiliry 
even though they may not have desired 
a separation. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
AWOLs were dissatisfied with their 
marriage as against 24 per cent of the 
control group. 

Attitudes toward the Army are coy 
ered by Items 16, 17, 18, and 19. “They 
shouldn’t have taken me. A lot of men 
should have gone before me.” “I felt 
like all hell broke loose when I was 
called into the Army and I didn’t care 
for it a bit.” These are some of the 
statements which were made quite em 
phatically by the 24 per cent of the 
AWOL s who felt resentful about enter 
ing the Army. Only 2 per cent of the 
non-AWOLs indicated such marked 
resentment. 

Twenty per cent of the AWOLs ex 
pressed the desire to get into combat as 
soon as possible. They felt that man) 
of the things they did now were unnec 
essary and unrelated to winning the 
war. “Just give me a gun, I can handle 
myself,” was a common remark. These 
were the trainees who were making 2 
poor adjustment to the present situation 
and hoped that being in combat would 
force them to adjust more adequately. 
Typical of these was the trainee wh 
wanted to join the paratroopers but was 
afraid of high places. None of the 
control group indicated any preference 
for combat duty although they were 
willing to do the job given them. Ao 
attitude of hatred for the service to the 
point of being willing to accept a dis 
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honorable discharge was more prevalent 
among the AWOLs. 
Irems 20 through 25 describe the be- 
havior aberrations which were signifi- 
at. Each aberration is classified in 
terms of frequency and effect on the 
functioning of the individual. The 
AWOL group complained of such 
physical ailments as aching joints or 
back, bad feet or pains in the chest 
Item 20), and severe headaches (Item 
). Because of these ailments they felt 
t they were unable to do full duty in 
Army and had limited in 
vilian life. Despite frequent visits to 
dispensary, no physical basis could 
x found for their complaints. 
Other aberrations which differentiated 
AWOLs from the control group 
re sleepwalking, daydreaming, and 
The item “other” includes 
Nervousness 


been 


nsomnia. 
ro and nervousness. 

* meant oversensitivity to noise, con 

yn, criticism, and sudden dangers. 
Withdrawal (ltem 26) was the usual 
yn of the AWOL s to situations of 

sion in 36 per cent of the cases while 
of the control group were in this 

ry. Running away from home, 

ng truant from school, changing jobs 
juently, not forming attachment to 
members of the opposite Sex, getting 
lrunk frequently, and leaving their 
wives were indications of withdrawal. 
Twenty-two per cent of the AWOLs 
and 6 per cent of the non-A WOLs had 
aggressive reactions to situations of ten- 
sion. Indications of aggressive reactions 
were excessive fighting in school, domi 
with their 
fighting or quarreling with 


in their relations 

fellow employees and their employers, 

ys of retaliation, quarreling, overt 

es of friction, and extreme domi- 

lance in their relations with their wives 
r sweethearts. 

\s has been previously mentioned, 

many good items could not be included 


in the abbreviated scale since the scale 
had to be constructed for a short inter- 
view and some items were not applicable 
to the situation at the time. For 
example, items relating to the soldier's 
adjustment to the unit could not be used 
for an entrance interview, other items 
were too cumbersome for easy tabula- 
tion, and the 
extroversion area were too difficult to 
determine in a short interview. Table 1 
lists some of the items which differen- 
tiated between the two groups but were 
not included in the abbreviated scale for 


items in introversion- 


various reasons. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCALE 


In order to estimate the predictive 
value of the abbreviated scale in select 
ing probable AWOLs, the two groups 
studied were rated on this scale and total 
scores were obtained for each trainee. 
The significant categories in each item 
carried a weight of “one.”' 

From the distribution of scores (see 
Table 2) on each of the groups, it can 
be ascertained that the abbreviated rat 
ing scale discriminates significantly be- 
tween the two groups. The scores for 
the AWOLs range from 1 through 15, 
whereas the range of scores for the non 
AWOLs is o through 5. The mean 
score for the AWOLs is 7.9 and for the 
non-A WOLs is 1.5, yielding a difference 
of 6.4. The standard error of this differ- 
ence is .54. Thus, even though the num- 
ber of cases in the two groups is small, 
the between the 


means seems to be large enough to be 


obtained difference 
highly significant (1). 
The study was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1945 and this prediction scale 
was used to select probable AWOLs on 
unit. Special 


their entrance into the 


techniques were applied to this group. 
However, due to termination of hostili- 


T! a total score of 26 was possible 
ibable 


though 


ery pl 
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TABLE 1 


Apprrionat Items Wuicn DirrerentiATED BETWEEN THE 50 AWOLs anv 50 Non-AWOLS 


PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE 
AWOL Group Non-AWOL Gror 


Indication of rejection or overprotection by either parent 
Dominant child in home 
Lacked loyalty to employer 
No initiative or ambition 
Felt that non-commissioned officers persecuted them or were 
indifferent to their welfare 
Felt that officers persecuted them or were indifferent to their 
welfare 
Made no friends in service 
Marked behavior aberrations: 
Nightmares 
Fainting spells 
Excessive shyness 
Overaggressivencess 
Stuttering 
Vomiting 








TABLE 2 


DistrisuTion or Scores Mave sy 50 AWOLs anp 50 Non-AWOLs on THE Apsreviat 
Ratine ScaLe ror Secectinc Prosaste AWOLs 
licates 
The 
non-AW 


ljustm 


AWOLs NON-AWOLs 


Score FREQUENCY ‘ : FREQUENCY 
uation 


—— —— - “ 2. Mal 


nM havior 


entrance 
had expr 
schi ol, oO 


with oth 
Total . The 


Aw ewe = 


on 


9 general ; 
10 
If 
12 
13 
14 
15 


distingui 
AWOLs 
anions ra 


aggressic 


—mWwwwe Nw AN wn |= ww = 


environm 





Total and less 


relatu ynsh 











Mean score = 7.9 Mean score = 1.5 full fun 


Standard deviation = 3.6 Standard deviation = 1.3 somatic 
Standard error of mean =.51 Standard error of mean =.18 ; di 
isturban 


Standard error of the difference between the mean scores =.54 
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ties, the Special Training Unit at Camp 
Atterbury was deactivated before the 
cale could be validated in actual 


practice. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


[he purpose of the study was to de 
op a rating scale which would aid in 
nicking out probable AWOLs on an 
ntrance interview in an Army Special 
Unit. Fifty non-AWOL 


raining 


trainees were matched with 50 who had 
n AWOL, and both groups were 
evaluated on a rating scale of 185 items 
vering their Army and _ pre-Army 
experiences, behavior, and attitudes. 


Dec 


Of the items which significantly dif. 
ren ‘ated between the two groups, the 
ost applicable ones were selected for 
ibbreviated rating scale. The groups 
were then rated and scored on this scale 
letermine its predictive value. 

From the findings made in_ this 

nple of illiterate and slow-learning 

liers the following conclusions are 
licated: 

The AWOLs differed from the 
n-AWOLs in their responses and 
jjustment to civilian and military 
situations. 

2. Maladjustment was reflected in the 
behavior of the AWOL s prior to their 
entrance into military service. They 
had experienced difficulty at home, in 
school, on the job, and in their relations 
with other individuals. 

3. The following were among the 
general signs of maladjustment which 
distinguished them from the non- 
AWOLs: fleeing from unpleasant situ- 
ations rather than facing them, more 
aggression and hostility toward their 
environment, more egocentric behavior 
and less responsibility in their social 
relationships, and a limitation on their 
full functioning because of various 
somatic complaints and _ functional 
disturbances. 


4. The AWOL group’s previous 
modes of reacting were carried over into 
Army life where they would flee from 
situations of stress by going AWOL. 
Their resistance threshold to going 
AWOL was lower than for the others 
and they repeated the habit patterns 
which had been utilized by them in the 
past. 

5: Because of the many items which 
differentiated between the two groups, 
it was possible to construct a rating 
scale for purposes of prediction. On the 
basis of item analysis and applicability, 
26 items were finally used in an abbre- 
viated scale for selecting probable 
AWOLs. 

6. When applied to the AWOLs and 
non-AWOLs constituting the criterion 
group, this scale yielded a difference of 
6.4 between the mean scores of the two 
groups. The standard error of this dif- 
ference is 54. This suggests that the 
scale may be very useful for practical 
purposes, 

7. As there was no cross-validation 
group the study may be sampling the 
peculiarities of the criterion group and a 
followup study is indicated. However, 
the items seem to have some face validity 
as they indicate the pattern of the 
psychopathic personality with low super- 
ego formation. 
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INTRODUCTION 
N evaluating the results of psycho- 
therapy the question of lasting effects 
is often difficult to answer. Circum- 
stances frequently militate against ob- 
taining followup data of any real value, 
which may account for the dearth of 
such investigations. In general, pub- 
lished followup studies are rare, espe- 
cially in the case of nondirective 
counseling. The purpose of this paper 
is to present one such study based upon 


data gathered at the Counseling Center 


at the University of Chicago. These 
data consist of fifteen counseling contacts 
with one person over a period of four 
months and a followup interview a year 
later. The fifteen initial contacts have 
been abridged for purposes of brevity 
by presenting only the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and problems which indicate most 
clearly the patterns evident in the series. 
The material omitted consisted pri- 
marily of amplification of the statements 
selected and descriptive comments 
which were unaccompanied by an indi- 
cation of attitude or feeling. This 
abridgment was made from the ver- 
batim notes of the counselor. The 
followup interview was electrically re- 
corded and is presented here practically 
complete. Included in this presentation 
is an analysis of the tension changes 
during the progress of the case which 
was made by application of the Dis- 


comfort-Relief Quotient devised by 


Dollard and Mowrer.' 


ABRIDGMENT OF INTERVIEWS 


Ellen is a graduate student at the 
University. At the time she came in for 
counseling, she was 20 years old and 
was working toward her master’s degree 
in the School of Business. She told the 
counselor that she had been reluctant to 
come to the Counseling Center, thus 
admitting her inability to cope with her 
situation, but her unhappiness had made 
seeking help imperative. 


Interview 1 

I feel that I’m very maladjusted in doing 
social things. 

Last summer I made elaborate plans t 
move into a dormitory because I thought 
living there I would be able to make a lot of 
friends, but when the plans fell through ! 
was pretty glad that they did. 

I just never seem to be able to make friends 

I always tried to fool myself into thinking 
| didn’t want those things. 

I really don’t have anv vocational objectives 
or goals in mind. 

I never say anything in class. 

I am very self-conscious. 

Sometimes I can seem to manage fairly 
well in a social situation. 

Most of the time I don’t think very much 
of myself. 

I wish I could change. 


1A method ef measuring tension in written 
documents. This JouRNAL, 1947, 42, 3-32- 
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Sometimes I think that changes inside of I guess I always think about myself and 
vill be brought about by changes outside _ picture everything and everyone in terms of 
myself 
twavs felt different from the kids I was This may seem inconsistent, but I guess I 
really like to be conspicuous sometimes. 
now that I really have to start cold 
nt to make friends. 
» one friend, Alice, who knows and 
tands me pretty well, but my family 


Interview 4 

I either feel very good or very bad. 

I have been invited to go into a girls’ co-op 
house on the campus. 

I think I could change and adapt to the 

ated zirls in the co-op house. 

lize I can d hing about it.” 

w I realize | can do something about it ’ 
Now I : g : I think I'd like the co-op house because 
7 ineptness in social situations is just a there you would get dragged into social 

tom of something deeper. things. 


n't know me at all. 


My wanting friends is only a symptom of It makes me mad when I see people who 
wanting something more fundamental. are new here with lots of friends. 
; if I really wanted to have friends I I'll go through with the co-op opportunity 
d show my own wishes to have friends. jf jt arises—but I still feel reluctant about the 
| don’t act right when I am with people. whole thing. 
| always agree with everybody. I really want to go into it. 


| hate them at home and they bore me to, 


Interview § 
lerlying everything, I think, is a feeling I'm depressed because I wasn’t accepted at 


™ . 
being as good as others are. the co-op house. 


I've been telling myself that I didn’t want 
to go into it anyway, but at the same time I 
tell myself that I am rationalizing. 

The whole thing is focused back onto me 
even more strongly than it was before. 


| that I am completely cut off from 


nother was always afraid that I was 
to hurt myself. 


W 3 I don’t look upon this as a personal failure. 


hink I'm making a small amount of When I get rid of this feeling, the feeling 
- that I have to plan everything so carefully, I 
k up a conversation in class with a think that I'll get along pretty well. 
that had been sitting next to me for I've been discovering that others have 
weeks but to whom I hadn't said a word problems too. 


usly—much to my surprise. 
, : ) rt I feel so much more at ease with others 
want to know everything about people who have problems like I have. 
| this makes me feel bad. It occurs to me ‘ ; 
; yet I’m feeling much better than when I came 
| don’t want to be left out of things 
insecure, 
jealous of others when they have a_ /nterview 6 
HNC. I've been doing so much better in casual 


in today. 


always so horribly self-conscious in contacts with people. 
ing I do. Maybe they aren’t so bad after all. (Refer 
lways want to act like others act so I _ ring to family.) 
n't appear conspicuous. My mother said to me the other day, “I 
don’t know what has happened to you lately, 


| keep putting off things I have to do. 
but you certainly have changed.” 


| don’t have an opportunity to learn social 
ls and this lack of these skills in turn I seem to be getting along with people gen 

1¢ away from having opportunities to erally. They're much nicer to me and I'm 
friends. nicer to them. 


tried to snap out of this before I feel I'm doing something about improv 


out any success. ing myself. 
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I sort of feel that I’m the one who is going 
to have to miake the opportunities and at the 
same time I hope they come without my 
having to force them. 

I can see what progress I've made in the 
area of daydreaming. I find that the general 
character of my daydreams has changed. 

Now when I daydream I review things 
that have happened and how I thought 
about them rather than about imaginary 
events. I used to dream that I had nineteen 
brothers and sisters; something that is utterly 
impossible. 

/~ 1 feel that the actual making of the decision 
to come in for counseling was one of the 
most important things about the whole busi 
ness. Going to see someone else for help is 
a real admission that you aren’t all right. 

~ 

I've been acutely aware of other people's 
problems and that has had the effect of mak 
ing me stop fecling that I'm unique and 
different from others. I am getting less sensi 
tive to failure. 


Interview 7 

Objectively nothing has changed, but my 
feelings toward it all seem to be a little 
different. 

When I say that I’m inferior that sort of 
shifts responsibility from me. If I say that 
I'm not inferior, that puts me really out in 
the open and makes me dependent entirely 
upon myself and I’m not sure I want to be 
so exposed. 

I suppose I have been trying to avoid 
accepting responsibility for my own behavior. 

Somehow or other success on anybody's 
part seems to be threatening to me. 

I know that I'm completely withdrawn 
within myself and I suppose that has a tend 
ency to keep the real me from showing on the 
outside. 

I guess down deep I usually insist that 
others be pretty perfect or I don’t like them. 

I now realize that it’s what goes on inside 
me that’s most important 

I was in a group the other day and felt I 
belonged in that group and that feeling— 
that feeling of belonging made me feel so 


good! 


Interview 8 


I have been invited again to join Coop 
house. It was exactly the same situation that 
happened earlier when I applied to the other 
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co-op house but I was certainly less frightene, 
this time than I was before. 


My objective situation hasn’t changed by 


I feel so much better than I ever did before 
my life. 

I seem to be operating academically, en 
tionally, and everything else on a my 
higher level. 

It seems that I don’t feel I have to day 


dream any more. Things are too nice in th 


real world. 

I'm able to maintain my own level quit 
apart from things that happen to me. 

I still eat alone but—I can take it now an 
that’s a sure sign that I’ve really changed 

My basic feeling of insecurity ties 
everything that I do. 

One really can’t express himself until 
feels secure and is unafraid of the results of 
what he says. 

I feel so differently about things. It al 
seems to be inside of me. About those day 
dreams again. I remember now that w 
I used to daydream I used to daydream aly 
having lots of brothers and sisters—oh, 
that was probably my own way of trying t 
build up a ready-made society that I « 
ht into, 

I'd been using my close friend and day 
dreams for about all the emotional support 
that I ever got. 


Interview 9 

I've moved to Co-op house and I’m per 
fectly miserable over there. 

I don’t want to give up my ties so quick’ 
and easily, with my family as the girls at 
Co-op have. 

Most of the time now I feel I’m on a tight 
rope and it’s wobbly. I sort of keep on asking 
myself, was that chance that I met those girls 
and was able to talk to them, or have I reall) 
changed? 

Acting freer is certainly 
things at home with my family. 

I don’t miss them at home at all. I'm really 
glad to be away. 


complicating 


Interview 10 

I'm really settling down O.K. at Coo; 
It feels like I've been there a million years 

I guess I've really changed because now ! 
find that I do get along a little better wit 
my family even. 





| don’t ¢ 
r the p 
just as | 
I am | 
nyself 
wanted t 
It used 
life—that 
mto and 


ntervieu 


Circun 


but I do 


I'm in ce 
ontact ‘v 
ircumsta 


NoNDIRECTIVE CASE WITH 
jon't know if you can really understand 
el about what's happened here in the 
ling 
m completely on my own and that’s some 
» I've never had before in my life and it 
es me feel, for the first time in my life 
that I’m really grown up and an adult. 


feel I should miss my family more than 


Now I seem to take things pretty much 


getting used to Co-op now and I just 
it 
in see that I've been growing away from 
ly for years. 
| want a chance to make my own decisions 


faryyy 


re than anything else. 

decided I would tell my mother all the 

gs she would disapprove of about my 

g at Co-op and what surprised me more 
at I went ahead and did it and she 

t crupt. Sometimes I wonder about the 
n at home and wonder if perhaps | 
been making the whole thing up. 
nt to break away more, but still back 
nind there is a thought that I’m being 
mean; yet I feel it is going to work 


in the lon 
At the moment I feel I am walking on a 
I feel like I might stop but | 
It isn’t perfect yet and I can’t 


g run. 


t-rope 


want to. 


is a definite change in attitude 
ward myself. I am not as bright as others, 
[ am not as pretty as others, but so what? 
vt care. I don’t have to be the brightest 
> prettiest person. I can accept myself 

st as | am and get along quite well. 
| am beginning to feel that I could work 


nyself almost any other place | 


wanted to. 


into 


It used to be that studying was my whole 
that was the only thing I had to hold 
mto and feel secure in. 


nterview 13 


Circumstances seem to have changed mie, 
ut I don’t change them. I must feel that 
'm in control ef the things that I come in 
ontact with. I can’t be controlled by the 
ircumstances, 


Fottowup INTERVIEW Ry 


1 feel freer to be myself and show others 
what I am and to try to get across my own 


ideas. 


I don’t plan the future as carefully as | 
used to. I take each day as it comes rather 
than trying to think too much about it ahead 
of time or worry about it as I used to 


Interview 14 

I've decided though, in my own case, in 
my relationship with my parents that they're 
probably more dependent on me than I am 
on them. 


This area the situation 
doesn’t bother me as much as it used to. As 
a matter of fact, I think that the situation is 
coming about pretty well within myself. | 
feel much more relaxed and easy about it all 
I suppose I’ve got to go along trying to assert 
myself and if they don’t accept that, why, go 
along and do it anyhow. 


whole of family 


I feel guilty most of the time because | 
«won't think of her (the mother) as much as 


thinks I do. 


I've stopped worrying about the future. 


he 
Sine 


I used to think that I couldn’t get any satis 
factions whatsoever out of any of my family, 
but I’m beginning to think that’s possible 
now with my cousins and a few others. 


I feel very good generally 


now do I 
| don't 


to rate myselh 


that’s necessary 


try 
feel 


Less often 


against others. 
any longer. 

I feel more in the core of things than a 
hanger-on. 

I feel pretty capable now of getting along 
with others—that is, within the limitations , 
of my own personality. 

I'm pretty independent now. It’s not a 
relation based on dependency but actually a 
relation based on independency. 


That's why I think that the eventual 
security lies within myself. At one time | 
wes using routine as a kind of security, a 
way to achieve security. Now if I have the 
basic thing, I don’t need the routine. 


Yes, and another thing I noticed too is my 
dependency on my close friend. I don't feel 
dependent on her any more—at all. I have 
completely different feelings toward her now. 
She’s a friend, that’s true, but a different kind 
of one now. 
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Interview 15 


I don’t feel my mother has accepted my 
living away from home at the Co-op because 
she doesn’t take it seriously. 

I don’t want to change the basic relation- 
ship with my mother. I want us to be just 
what we should be, that is, mother and 
daughter. 


I keep having qualms all the time, sort of 
pangs of conscience, I suppose—guilt feelings. 


Sometimes I look upon things pretty pessi- 
mistically, but back of it all more basically is 
the feeling that it can be worked out. 

I can tell quite unashamedly about my 
family background. 

I can tell people I'm being counseled with 
out feeling degraded. 

Whenever anyone said anything good about 
me, I thought they were being sarcastic. 

I realize now I couldn't have forced myself 
into becoming a socially competent person. 

I feel mostly that I can deal with anything 
that comes up. 

I feel once in a while, though, that maybe 
I'm hanging on by fingernails, but I don’t 
feel that way as much as I used to. 

Have you ever seen Steig’s The Lonely 
Ones? Well, that’s me six months ago, but 
it’s not me any more. 

Now I just take things casually. 

I talk now in class without any inhibitions 
whatsoever. 

The kids at the house think I'm generally a 

nanic person, more or less, and a happy per- 

son. They don’t know what I was—but you 
see, there has been a change. 


Fo.ttowup INTERVIEW 


A year following the close of counsel- 
ing the counselor met Ellen on the 
campus. ‘They engaged in a casual 
conversation during the course of which 
Ellen indicated her desire to talk fur- 
ther with the counselor concerning the 
experiences she had had and the prog- 
ress she had made in the past year. An 
appointment was made and the follow- 
ing is a transcription of the interview 
that took place. 

Ellen: I've been here all along (at the Uni- 


versity). I’m supposed to be writing a 
thesis—and I am/ (Pause.) I may be 


getting a job this week and I won't 
around here much. It’s a job in th 
insurance business. (Pause.) I've bee 
fine. It’s been funny. I consider mysel 
to be one of your successful cases. 


Counselor: It turned out pretty well for yoy 


E: 


Oh, yes! All the things that were wrop, 
with me—I’ve been trying to think 
them since I saw you on the street th 
other day. All the things that wer 
wrong with me haven't bothered me ap 
more. I think—I’m pretty sure 
things work out especially, and once y 
get to feeling that you can handle sj 
ations you can never be quite sure 
you go out and handle them. Well, it 
been nearly a year—and almost ever 
thing has come up—and—everything’s 
fine. 


You're able to cope with those situation 


Oh, yeah! (Pause.) Oh, sure. I re 
member when I first came, I said that 
first thing I wanted was a group. It 
was really strange while I was coming 
here, we didn’t talk about that at a 
We found out you couldn't tackle such 
things headlong—but when I think of 
my situation now—it’s exactly what I said 
I wanted. 


You do have a group now? 


Oh, yeah. You know, I was living in: 
co-op and it broke up and I moved t 
another one which was lousy. And t 
same group that was living in the first 
one got a house and started up another 
one and it’s a wonderful place. The 
area which I could say is still a proble 
in a way is my parents—because of the 
fact I still have trouble with them. They 
still disapprove most heartily of the hous 
and friends and want me to come home 
and all that. And about once every five 
or six weeks we have hysterical scene 
They upset me of course, naturally, for 
a day or two; but it doesn’t disturb me 
unduly. I know what I’m going to ¢ 
and so I’ve gotten to the point where- 
(pause). 


It’s just something you have to put 
with every now and then. 


Yeah, more or less. So—in a way its 
problem because I would rather that they 
didn’t act that way. But on the other 
hand I don’t lose too much sleep over tt 
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(Laughs.) (Talks about thesis, prob 
;, methods and the results she has 
tained so far.) It involves so much 
thinking that I can’t cope with it some 
s. but it’s coming along. Of course, 
thing with my family, they hoped 
t I would come home as soon as I 
uated. Well, I said, maybe I'll 
rate in December—last December— 
in a way that had something to do 

my dragging it (the thesis) along. 
se you can’t graduate until you 

the thesis, you see, so that was 
tponing the big scene. Except that we 
ped the gun and had the big scene 
st Thanksgiving and so now I don’t 
to worry about that anymore. I[ 

I can just go ahead and write it 

I'll be finished by June, I’m pretty 


You've got the groundwork all laid now 
so that you won't have to go home after 


> thesis. 


Oh no, I won’t have to go home. But 
hen it’s hard to tell how she realizes 
out things because sometimes you think 
: got the point across to her and the 
xt time you see her you have to make 
t all over again—but I’m pretty sure. 
m sure she must realize that I’m not 
ing home because she has told me a 
good many times in heartbroken words 
that if I didn’t come home she didn’t 
know what she would do—her life would 
ruined—her heart would be broken, 
etc., etc. But she guesses it’s something 
shell just have to adjust to, which seems 
tty clear cut. It sounds very cruel, 
but—well, it is cruel. 


t's one of those cruel realities. 


‘eah, I'm afraid so. And she’s very con 
trite. She thinks it’s the end of every 
thing and that I'll have nothing to do 
with her anymore, which isn’t true but 
it's very hard to convince her in words. 


That is, although you may structure the 
relationship, a tew weeks later it comes 
kK as if you hadn't. 


vane . 
rue. This has been happening for a 
zood year now and I've gotten quite used 

it. I guess it’s a very common 


situation, 


rou mean it just doesn’t happen in your 
wn case? 


Foitowurp INTERVIEW 


Yeah, a problem like that, and maybe | 
have difficulties with the thesis and 
maybe with the job because I don’t know 
what's going to happen here . . . but | 
have the feeling that all such problems 
are—externally imposed—you know what 
I mean? They don’t have anything to 
do with me, they just have to do with 
the things that happen around me. 
That's entirely different from  inade 
quacies that you feel that spring from 
the depths, you know, which is what 
was true before. It just seems ridiculous 
to me now. It seems very strange to me 
now that when I first came to the 
Co-op—the first two or three weeks—all 
this pressure on me to talk to people 
when I had never done it before—and | 
knew that no one would go to bed until 
12 and after 5 I would have to be with 
them till 12 and, oh, it just overwhelmed 
me at first—all this social intercourse 
that I would have to go through between 
then and bedtime. The same thing exists 
now—only we don’t go to bed until one 
or two and it’s easy! 


It isn’t something you have to force your 
self to do any more. 


Oh, no. I have even come to have a 
posiion of some importance. I know 
that they miss me when I’m not there 
and that sort of thing, all of which makes 
me feel very good. And oh, very excit 
ing things happen all of the time. It’s 
wonderful! It’s a very spontaneous 
group, who dislike anything planned. 
Therefore you can expect anything at any 
time. You never know when and where 
something is going to turn into a party 
or something like that. They are a very 
heterogeneous bunch of people—there 
fore you can always learn something 
from everybody. It is a very close-knit 
group too, so therefore we solve each 
other’s problems—(laughs) in a way, in 
a rather pleasant way. Very good 
cooperation. We help each other get 
dates—that sort of thing. Last weck, for 
example, there was a party and the way 
everybody pitched in to help one of the 
girls get a dress was really wonderful. 


Real cooperation. (Laughs.) 


One thing about the Co-op is that in the 
beginning when I was still living in the 
first place back there, there was always 
the suspicion—“well, of course, you can 
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adjust \here. Anybody can see that— 
good bunch of people—very tolerant, you 
know, even with their idiosyncrasies and 
so on—what would you expect?” You 
know, that sort of thing. 


The situation was such that it was easy 
to adjust to. 


Yes. And I used to tell myself, “Why, 
you can’t be sure that this is going to 
carry over—you have just no way of 
knowing whether this is going to carry 
over.” And it’s true that I don’t think 
I had changed so basically that I had 
become a—oh, capable of being the 
center of attention in any new group I 
walked into or anything like that. You 
can’t expect those kind of changes and 
they aren't necessary. But I have had 
some experiences since then—outside— 
and I know I can handle them. I was 
away last summer for a while and got 
along fine—and moved back into this 
other house where I didn’t particularly 
want to get along but still I could. Not 
nearly on the same level as at the other 
house, but anyway I managed O.K. In 
the new house they're partially a new 
group—about a third of them. 


You don't feel now that conditions out 
side have to be just right in order for 
you to get along. 


No. I can recognize the fact that some 
times conditions are such that you 
couldn't possibly adjust as well as if the 
conditions were something else. But 
then I don’t immediately decide that 
something is wrong with me. I mean—-I 
am quite capable of blaming the situation 
rather than blaming me—with certain 
nasty people that you don’t get along 
with very well-—and my mother says, for 
example, “Why can’t you get along with 
your relatives? If you get along so well 
with the people you live with you ought 
to be able to get along with anybody.” 
Well, I refuse to believe in the fact that 
I don’t get along with my relatives 
because there’s a basic defect in my per- 
sonality. I think there’s a basic defect in 
theirs. (Laughs.) 


You can accept the conflict without mak 
ing a personal reference. 


Yes, which I never could do before, of 
course. Any failure was my fault. It 
seemed that if I met someone and didn’t 


get along with them | immedia 
pected there was something wrong 
me and it would never occur to 1 
maybe they had an off day or somet 
I felt, well, “They don’t like me, 


right away—“What’s wrong with yo 


(Pause.) Let me see, what were 
of the other things that were wro: 
me? (Pause.) Oh, yeah, I felt 


dependent on this one girl, you k: 


Well, along about—I don’t know 
was while I was still coming he: 


afterwards, | brought her into the g: 


not because I felt I needed 
because | thought it would be goox 


1 f.. 


her. Anyway, for a long time I thoug 


it was a bad idea because it took 
long time to become a part of the g 
I felt very responsible for her be 
was responsible for her coming 
going very well now. She's clo 
other persons than she is to me w! 
a good idea as far as I’m concerned 
not close to anyone—that is, 
individual. I feel “at one” with 
half dozen individuals and “at tw 
the rest. (Laughs.) 


(Laughs.) Kind of spread 
around. 


It’s been so educational—gee w! 
had never known so many { 


before—so many different kinds of p« 


that knew so much about everyt 
And you know, there’s a real sen 


accomplishment in doing things suc! 
we do in the house. Even getting 


house, this last one—well, really, it 


quite an undertaking when you t 


about it. After all, I’m pretty young 


to be in on such activities—well, g 


makes me feel very capable that 
group will do the things that it does 


It gives you a feeling of compet 


that— 


That we would be able to go into a thing 
like that. Well, when you know about 
it you say, “Well, why not?” b 
(pause) well, that too is a learning 
perience. Oh, last summer when | wa 
in L. A. for three weeks and it actual) 


was most incredible at my age. It 


ut 


my first time that I had been away 


an extended trip without the family 


Ww 


Of 


course, my mother insisted that I not g' 


She got very tearful and said, “If 1 askec 
wy 


you not to go, would you go?” 


S, 
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d. “Oh,” she said. Sol went. And, 
well. | went with some people and wasn’t 
_but in a way I was—because I was 
with them the first week and then I did a 
reat deal of visiting around on my own. 
went places myself and met a lot of 
people. And you know, in 
ange city that’s not easy to do. | 
dn’t have the least bit of trouble. I felt 
ry capable socially because F felt that 
cople liked me almost right away—you 
and also 


teresting 


ow how you can sense that 
liked them—it was real interesting—I 
n. I never had so much fun. (Pause.) 
Let’s see—oh—what else was wrong with 
(Pause.) Oh yeah, the daydream 
Well, in a way I do still, but I guess 
But they are always 
projected into the immediate future 
hat I’m going to do next week—I’m 
ing to such and such a place. I really 
don’t have time to daydream any more 
| stay up talking and by the time I get to 
d I have to go to sleep. When I do 
it’s that kind of stuff. 


everybody does. 


“ 


daydrean 
It’s a kind of realistic daydreaming. 


Yeah, and very often the things I do 
daydream about do come true. Well, 
naturally they would because they are 
anchored so in what I know is going to 
happen anyway that they can’t help but 
come true. Sometimes I project way into 
the future but it’s realistic because I know 
; They aren't the real weird 
things I used to daydream about 
(Pause.) In all kinds of ordinary con 
versations in the house I get along quite 
I'm quite satisfied with my 
xial adjustment—I mean, I get along 
well in any situation. 


possible. 


well and 


quite 


‘ou feel generally competent to handle 


Discussion 
In commenting upon this case several 
ipproaches are available. We feel the 
means of analysis for purposes of 
this paper is that which is essentially 
noninterpretive and relies heavily upon 
the client’s verbalized attitudes and feel- 
ngs as they pertain to herself and her 
lems. In other words, the client 
permitted to speak for herself. 


hoes 


Fottowup INTERVIEW 

To make more meaningful the changes 
in the client’s evaluations, it seems 
feasible to point up certain problem 
areas which would be useful in focusing 
attention upon the changes manifest in 
the series of interviews. 

For example, in the first interview 
Ellen said, “Most of the time I don’t 
think very much of myself,” a brief and 
direct expression of an attitude toward 
self. Although no comparably direct 
self-reference occurs for a number of 
contacts, in Interview 12 we find the 
statement, “There is a definite change 
in attitude toward myself,” which she 
amplifies with the remark, “I am not 
as bright as others, I am not as pretty 
as others, but so what? I don’t care. 
I don’t have to be the brightest or 
the prettiest person. I can accept my- 
self just as I am and get along quite 
well.” In the next interview she says, 
“I feel freer to be myself and show 
others what I am and to try to get across 
my own ideas.” In Interview 14 Ellen 
points out, “Less often now do I try to 
rate myself against others. I don’t feel 
that’s necessary any longer,” and in the 
last interview, “Have you ever seen 
Steig’s The Lonely Ones? Well, that’s 
me six months ago, but it’s not me any 
more.” 

This kind of Ellen’s 
attitudes is clearly indicated by her prog- 
ress in overcoming feelings of social 


evolution in 


inadequacy: 


Interview 1. 1 feel that I'm 
maladjusted in doing social things. 


very, very 


I just never seem to be able to make friends. 


Interview 2. I guess if I really wanted to 
have friends I would show my own wishes to 
have friends. 


I feel that I’m completely cut off from 


others. 

Interview 6. 1 to be getting along 
with people generally. They're much nicer 
to me and I'm nicer to them. 


seem 
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Interview 7. 1 was in a group the other 
day and felt I belonged in that group and 
that feeling—that feeling of belonging made 
me feel so good! 

Interview 14. 1 feel pretty capable now of 
getting along with others—that is, within the 
limitations of my own personality. 

One year later. 1 remember when I first 
came, | said that the first thing I wanted was 
a group ... but when I think of my situation 
now—it’s exactly what I said I wanted. 


Ellen remarked in the sixth interview 
that daydreams were a fairly sensitive 
indicator of the progress she was mak- 
ing in general adjustment. She said, 
“I can see what progress I've made in 
the area of daydreaming. I find that 
the general character of my daydreams 
has changed. Now when I daydream | 
review things that have happened and 
how I thought about them rather than 
about imaginary events. I used to 
dream that I had nineteen brothers and 
sisters: something that is utterly impos- 
sible.” Interview 8 showed continuing 
improvement in this regard: “It seems 
that I don’t feel I have to daydream any 
more. Things are too nice in the real 
world. ... I'd been using my close 
friend and daydreams for about all the 
emotional support that I ever got.” 
This improvement was maintained as 
shown by the following quotation from 
the followup interview of a year later: 


E: Oh yeah, the daydreaming. Well, in a 
way I do still, but I guess everybody does. 
But they are always projected into the 
immediate future—what I’m going to do 
next week—I'm going to such and such 
a place. I really don’t have time to day 
dream any more. I stay up talking and 
by the time I get to bed I have to go to 
sleep. When I do daydream it’s that 


kind of stuff. 
It’s a kind of realistic daydreaming. 


Yeah, and very often the things I do 
daydream about do come true. Well, 
naturally they would because they. are 
anchored so in what I know is go'ng to 
happen anyway that they can’t help but 
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come true. Sometimes I project way jp, 
the future but it’s realistic because I knoy 
it’s possible. They aren't the real weir; 
things I used to daydream about. 


In a category which may be desig 
nated attitudes concerning self and ci 
cumstances as interacting factors, the 
following abstracts indicate Ellen 
growth. The change from a passivity 
in the face of circumstance to one of 
greater self-assertion is marked: 


Interview 1. Sometimes I think tha 
changes inside of me will be brought al 
by changes outs.de of me. 


Interview 6. 1 sort of feel that I’m the on 
who is going to have to make the opportuni 
ties and at the same time I hope they come 
without my having to force them. 


Interview 7. 1 now realize that it’s » 
goes on inside me that’s most important. 


Interview 8. My objective situation hasn't 
changed but I feel so much better than I ever 
did before in my life. 


Interview 13. 1 must feel that I’m in con 
trol of the things that I come in contact wit 
I can’t be controlled by the circumstances 


One year later. 1 can recognize the fact 
that sometimes conditions are such that y 
couldn’t possibly adjust as well as if the 
ditions were something else. But then I don't 
immediately decide that something is wrong 
with me. I mean—I am quite capabk 
blaming the situation rather than blaming me 


The problem of family relationships 
was one of Ellen’s greatest concerns 


during counseling. A year later it is 
still troublesome, although she feels that 
her ability to cope with it is much 
greater: 


Interview 1. My family doesn’t know 


at all. 
Interview 2. 1 hate them at home and they 
bore me to death. 


Interview 6. My mother said to me the 
other day, “I don’t know what has happened 
to you lately, but you certainly have changed 


Interview 9. 1 don’t want to give up ™y 
ties so quickly and easily, with my family 
the girls at Co-op have. 





] feel 
don’t thir 


One y 
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(pause) 
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freer is certainly complicating 


Acting 
home with my family. 


ings al 
1 don’t miss them at home at all. I’m really 


iu 


rlad to be away. 

Interview ro. 1 guess I've really changed 
ecause now I find that I do get along a little 
etter with my family even. 


Interview 14. V've decided though, in my 
own case, in my relationship with my parents 
that they're probably more dependent on me 
than I am on them. 


1 feel much more relaxed and easy about 


I feel guilty most of the time because I 
lon’t think of her as much as she thinks I do. 
This whole area of the family situation 
loesn't bother me as much as it used to. As 
, matter of fact, | think that the situation is 
ming about pretty well within myself. 


Interview 15. 1 don’t want to change the 

relationship with my mother. I want 
to be just what we should be, that is, 
ther and daughter 


One year later. The only area which I 
ild say is still a problem in a way is my 
because of the fact I still have 
with them. They still disapprove 
st heartily of the house and friends and 
vant me to come home and all that. And 
it once every five or six weeks we have 
rical scenes. They upset me of course, 
lly, for a day or two; but it doesn’t 
listurb me unduly. I know what I'm going 
to do and so I’ve gotten to the point where— 
(pause)—So—in a way it’s a problem because 
! would rather that they didn’t act that way. 
But on the other hand I don’t lose too much 
over it. (Laughs.) 


Anatysis oF Cast Usinc tute DRQ 


The Discomfort-Relief Quotient is 
suggested by Dollard and Mowrer as a 
measure “which yields a_ relatively 
picture of tension 
in a social case record, and con- 
ceivably also in an autobiography, psy- 
choanalytic history, or other personal 
documents.” * This indicated that the 
DRQ might be a valuable device for the 
measurement of tension changes in the 


reliable, graphic 
change 


On , . 
} Pp 3 
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protocol of this series of nondirective 
counseling interviews. A casual reading 
of the interviews, especially the first and 
last of the series, gives the impression 
that marked changes in tension have 
occurred. It was the attempt to quan- 
tify these changes, giving a more precise 
picture of such changes, that led to our 
applying the DRQ. This quantification 
of tension changes is presented graphi- 
cally in Figure 1. 

As was stated in the introduction to 
this paper, except for the followup inter- 
view this case material was not elec- 
trically recorded but is composed of the 
counselor’s notes taken during the inter- 
views, which are extensive, verbatim, 
and are a representative collection of the 
major attitudes expressed by the client. 

For purposes of this analysis we 
decided to consider the major “ideas” 
(feelings, attitudes) as units for classi- 
fication rather than the units suggested 
by Dollard and Mowrer. This meant 
that each client response would receive 
usually one label of either “D” or “R” 
although there were some instances in 
which the statements included two or 
more such units and were so classified. 
A statement was classified “D” if the 
central idea indicated ambivalence; self- 
questioning; condemnation of a present 
situation, or desire for change from a 
present unpleasant situation; the relat- 
ing of unpleasant past experiences or 
feelings; and fear for a future situation. 
Statements were classified as “R” if the 
central theme indicated acceptance, satis- 
faction, or pleasure. Following are 
given several illustrations of scoring 
from the ninth interview. 

“Well, I'm 


] moved there 


1. The client remarks: 
living at Co-op house. 
during the vacation and it is so different 
from what I’m used to.” This state- 
ment is not labeled either D or R 


because there is no expressed indication 
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of Ellen’s reaction to the situation she 
describes. She states merely that she is 
living in a new place and that it is dif- 
ferent from what she is used to. 

2. Another client response is labeled 
R and D. This means there are two 
ideas. There is the relief idea expressed 
that “Home was quiet and sort of peace- 
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they are continually fighting,” and th. 
client’s reaction to her mother’s attitude 
“She leans pretty heavily on me. . . | 
could scream when I see her doing that. 
5- An example of an R respong 
occurs when Ellen asserts that she doe 
not miss her family and is “really glad 
to be away.” | 
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INTERVIEWS 


Fic. 1. 


ful.” In contrast to this is the feeling 
about her new living quarters, “I’m 
perfectly miserable over there.” 

3. Further in the interview we find a 
discomfort response, an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the present situation 
and the desire for change, “I wish I 
were living at Crawford House rather 
than at Co-op.” 

4. A response which was classified as 
D and D seemed to contain two clear 
discomfort ideas. First are the conflicts 
between the members of the client’s 
family. “Part of the problem is . . . that 


Curve SHow1nc Patrern oF TeNnstIon CHANGE IN THE CASE OF ELLEN 


The DRQ was calculated for each 
interview (including the followup inter- 
view) rather than for each page as was 
done in the “Cellini” case of Doilard 
and Mowrer. The quotient for cach 
interview is the ratio of the number of 
D responses to the total of the D and 
responses. Figure 1 is a graphic repre: 
sentation of the changes in the DRQ. 
This curve is the average of two curves 
arrived at by independent scorings 0 
the writers. An intercorrelation of +. 
was found between the two curves. 

The highest point on the curve is 879 
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‘a the second interview, and low points 
of 28 were reached in the eighth, tenth, 
and fifteenth interviews. This is a 
range of 59.9. A DRQ of 21 was found 
‘n the followup interview, the lowest 
ff any in the series. 

It is interesting to note the marked 
rise in DRQ in Interview 9. During 
the interval between Interviews 8 and 9 
Ellen moved into Co-op house, which 
constituted a major break with her 
home. Interview 9 was concerned pri- 
marily with the expression of the dis- 
comfort she felt and the problems she 
faced in her new environment. The 
equally marked falling-off in DRQ in 
Interview 10 to her previous low level 
of discomfort might indicate that her 
equilibrium had been only temporarily 
listurbed and that she sustained her 
increased capacity to cope with new 
problems. 

SUMMARY AND CoNCLUSIONS 

Presented in this article are the 
b abridgments of a series of fifteen non- 
directive counseling interviews and a 
rather complete presentation of a re- 
corded followup interview held one 
year after the close of counseling. An 
attempt is made to show some of the 
longitudinal feeling and attitude pat- 
terns evidenced in the series. Also 
included is an analysis of the series 
using the DRQ, which indicates a 
marked reduction in tension. 


WITH 
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INTERVIEW Sq 


The writers feel that on the basis of 
the materials presented in the preceding 
sections that this case can be evaluated 
as a successful one. If one grants that 
(1) a greater acceptance of self, (2) 
diminished feelings of social inade- 
quacy, (3) decreased unproductive fan- 
tasy life, (4) a greater self-assertion 
toward external circumstances, and (5) 
increased ability to cope with the 
inevitable problems that an individual 
must face in life are evidences of in- 
creasingly adequate adjustment, then 
Ellen’s progress in this direction is 
clearly manifest. Although problems 
still remain in the family relationships 
area, Ellen has gained considerable con- 
fidence in her ability to handle them, as 
indicated in the followup interview. 

The evaluation of this case is not one 
imposed by the counselor or observers, 
but is derived from the client’s state- 
ments with a minimum of interpreta- 
tion. We accept Ellen’s remark in the 
followup interview, “I consider myself 
to be one of your successful cases,” as a 
valid indicator of how she now sees 
herself. 

We realize that the DRQ as an ana- 
lytic tool contributes no additional 
knowledge of the client’s progress, as 
the scorings are based upon her own 
verbalizations. However, it seems to 
have value in providing a picture of 
progress which may be lost in merely 
reading the successive interviews. 
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THE PECUNIARY HONESTY OF THE PUBLIC AT LARGE 


BY CURTIS B. MERRITT 
University of Michigan 
AND 
RICHARD G. FOWLER 


University of Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION has had the experience of recovering |os 
articles or mail through the grace of th 
public. If stamped and addressed letters 
seemingly containing money were judiciou 
distributed, the number returned should give 
some indication of the honesty of the finder 
as a group. The success of the tests depended 
upon the reliability of the mails. This wa: 
found to be perfect in a score of checks made 
on it, and is known to be excellent in genera 
knowledge. 


onesty has been described by some 
H investigators as a general characteristic 
or trait and by others as an aggregation of 
specific habits. While the question of the 
existence or non-existence of some traits can- 
not be regarded as finally settled, the authors 
incline to the view that there are funda- 
mental dispositions which influence human 
behavior. Without attempting to identify 
honesty itself as a basic human characteristic, 
the purpose of this study is to sample the If the result is to be the completely undis ome 
trustworthiness of the public in a situation turbed reaction of the individual it must be suacting 
involving financial honesty and to provide assured that he is alone when he finds the The e 
some measure of the trait underlying the article. This could not always be guaranteed, 6%4-inch 
obliging acts which were manifested during and so the experimental data are ‘perturbed and stam 
the course of the experiments. by the gregariousness of human beings. It is ner wee | 
Human honesty is unusually difficult to our impression that a large majority of the than the 
investigate because of the influence of surveil- _ letters were found by single pedestrians, but moneyles: 
lance on the results. It is believed that the group morality must certainly have influenced message | 
technique to be described largely obviates this a number of the cases. This could have been their ‘gel 
criticism. How many human beings will ¢liminated by observing the discovery of each respect. 
remain honest when there will never be any _ lost article but time did not permit this. An dale e 
judge of their dishonesty other than them- estimate of the departure of the result the exact 
selves? How many will be sufficiently obtained by random tests from individual piece. T 
tempted by the suggestion of a small financial morality could be made at any time by a stud) as 
gain to react dishonestly? Within the limits of the frequency of groups of pedestrians a was an a 
of a particular situation this study proposes a function of number in a group. enclosed | 
to answer these questions as completely as The actual method of procedure in thes breaking 
possible. By extension of the experimental experiments was generally as __ follows S 86 The let 
method it was found possible to answer other Stamped, self-addressed, and sealed letters of HB days and 
questions as well. The experiments described two types were “lost” by deposit’ng them represent: 
were conducted between April and August, prominently but discreetly on the sidewalks No attem 
1946. of various cities in the East and Midwest f all of 
Type A contained only a trivial messag* climinate 
MetHop while type B contained, besides a messagt, 4 operating 
The necessary conditions for an objective lead slug of the dimensions of a fifty-ceat places wh 
test of honesty were achieved by use of the piece. The accompanying message indicated 
United States Postal Service. Nearly everyone _ that the lead disc as such was of value to the 


were che 


trom fifte 
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-e. Care was taken to drop the letters 


addressee 
“Jocations sufficiently removed from one 
ther to preclude the possibility of any one 
son finding more than one of the letters. 

re put down in clear weather so that 

lopes would not become soiled and 

lose their appearance of value. Tests 

were made by night and day in both business 
ad residential districts. The technique of 
the letters was to let them fall to 


‘ground through a hole in the experi 
nter’s trouser pocket. It was possible to 


letters in this manner, even on crow ded 


g! 


This check revealed the pickup to be 100 per 
cent. About twenty specimens were watched 
until picked up. This brought out that in 
go per cent of the cases the first person who 
noticed the letter picked it up, whether walk- 
ing alone or in a group. To obtain pre 
liminary information on the reliability of the 
public at returning lost mail before investing 
money and effort in the main research prob- 
lem a test was made by distributing postcards. 
Here, in spite of the difficulties attending 
because light cards were blown around by 
the wind and defaced by rain, three quarters 


TABLE 1 
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ARTICLE 
Droprep 


PERCENTAGE 
RETURNED 


RETURNED 
OPENED 


NuMBER 
RETURNED 





Type A (blanks) 
Type B (test letters) 


pe C (postcards) 














streets, without establishing ownership by 
attracting the attention of passers-by. 


The envelcpes used were standard 3'4-by- 


64-inch size. They were addressed in ink 
No return address was given, 
nor was there any clue as to the owner, other 
than the potential owner, the addressee. The 
moneyless (type A) letters contained a simple 
message on a single sheet of paper to keep 
their general appearance normal in every 


and stamped. 


pect. The loaded (type B) letters were 
similar except that they contained a lead disc 
the exact size and thickness of a fifty-cent 

The disc was roughened to enhance 
much as possble the impressicn that it 

s an actual coin. Also the lead disc was 
enclosed in a smaller envelope to prevent its 
breaking through and being lost. 

The letters were dropped on many different 
days and in many different cities to insure a 
representative sampling of the public at large. 
No attempt was made to watch the pickup 

t all of the letters. However, in order to 

> the possibility of any selective factor 
g to affect the random sampling, the 
places where the letters had been dropped 
were checked in about a third of the cases, 
‘rom fifteen minutes to an hour afterward. 


of the one hundred cards were returned. 
This made it certain that some information 
would be obtained from the experiment and 
accordingly it was carried out. 


Data AND DiscussIon 


A summary of the data obtained is given 
in Table 1. The table is self-explanatory. 

Eighty-five per cent of the control type 
letters were returned. This is roughly com- 
parable with the result of the postcard test in 
which 72 per cent were returned. The differ- 
ence between the two figures probably repre- 
sents the number of postcards dispersed and 
lost by natural forces, together with those 
judged by the finder to be not worth mailing 
because of the triviality of the message. In 
the 15 per cent of these control letters lost 
we see very little reason for random losses 
except in the case of those which may have 
fallen into the hands of small children. 
Times of day and locations were in general 
chosen to minimize the effect of children on 
the experiments. Of perhaps twenty cases in 
which the pickup was observed, only one was 
by children, and they gleefully hurried to the 
nearest box and posted the letter. The factors 
which seem most important in the missing 
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15 per cent of controls are dishonesty, curi- 
osity, forgetfulness, and carelessness. Procras- 
tination and forgetfulness probably combined 
to lose a few letters. This does not seem 
likely to be very important in view of the 
experimental fact that, out of the many tests 
made, no missives were postmarked more than 
forty-eight hours beyond the time of distri- 
bution, and only one showed the folding 
marks which would be present from being 
carried in a pocket for any length of time. 
Curiosity over the nature of the message and 
the sender probably stimulated several finders 
to open controls. Subsequent disappointment 
and chagrin at the triviality of the message 
then operated to cause the destruction of the 
letter. No doubt the ancient human principle 
of salvage rights was next invoked, although 
illegally, to acquire the three-cent stamp. In 
some cases it is possible that the finders may 
have applied this principle to the stamp ab 
initio. The factor of curiosity, with or with- 
out accompanying dishonesty, seems satisfac 
tory to account for these losses. ¢ 

The type-A letters cannot be regarded as 
acting as a perfectly effective control on the 
type-B letters. Their failure to do so derives 
from two factors, the first of which is curi- 
osity. Fewer type-B letters should be lost 
from curiosity than those of type-A, since the 
presence of a specious fifty-cent piece in the 
letter should act as a deterrent for most of the 
curious but intrinsically honest, while honest 
individuals, whose curiosity still carried them 
away, could be expected to mail the opened 
letters. Seven per cent of such previously 
opened slug-bearing letters were received. 
This figure of course must also include people 
whose dishonesty applies only to money, and 
who, on finding the slug to be worthless to 
them, but valuable to the addressee, mail it. 
It can be said of them that their honesty 
undergoes a transition between three and fifty 
cents... The second factor which tends to 
invalidate the controls as such.is the probable 
lower random loss of the slug-bearing letters. 
These remained in place more satisfactorily 
and, once found, it seems unlikely that they 
would have been neglected as the blank letters 
may have been. Since the blank letters could 
not be regarded as a good control, we were 
compelled to establish the degree of certainty 
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that a given letter is picked up by someo; 

To attain this information it was customar, 
to make the distribution in circuits, gojp 
over the same course after an interval of tin. 
had elapsed. This was done in at least 
of the tests made, and in every case it ws 
found that the missive was gone within 
hour. It seems likely, therefore, that 
honesty coefficient is more nearly related ; 
the actual percentage of slug-bearing letter 
returned than to the control. 

Losses among the slug-bearing letters 
be attributed to dishonesty, salvage, and r 
dom loss. It is doubtful that the randop 
loss was very large, and on the basis of + 
sampling previously described it seems y 
likely that it extended to more than one 
two letters. Even one letter which was { 
by a paper-picker was not deposited in 
waste basket, but in his pocket, and later 
mailed. Loss occasioned by forgetfulness 
carrying the letter home, mislaying it, et 
does not seem to be important, for certainly 
no one is likely to throw a stamped enveloy 
apparently containing fifty cents into the dis 
card without examination. The chief dist 
bution of losses must therefore be betweer 
dishonesty and salvage. 

By salvage we mean the ancient law 
lost articles are the property of the finder 
Legally, this js the case with unidentifiable 
articles only. The potential owner of t 
pseudo-fifty-cent piece was clearly indicated 
Although it does not seem likely that m 
of those who actually opened these letters d 
so as an assertion of right, it must be conceded 
that cases may have occurred in which the 
finder erroneously believed the propery to | 
legally his. 

The eleven letters which were returne 
opened were especially interesting. Each con 
tained the imitation fifty-cent piece and thre 
had even been placed in new envelopes wit 
another stamp. The remaining: eight hac 
been patched up in various ways before being 
mailed. Because of the factor of curiosity 
mentioned before, it cannot be said how many 
of these cases are human obligingness com 
bined with dishonesty or financial need 
These eleven letters seern to support the con 
tention of previous investigations that ther 
are varying types and degrees of honesty 
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worthwhile to perform a similar 
nt with coins of a different denomi 
order to throw additional light upon 
It would be most interesting if 
ills could be included conspicuously 
windowed envelopes to determine 
ducible minimum of honest people. 
hing the pickup of the letters proved 
most entertaining pastime. Some 
cked up and immediately posted at the 
Others examined 
evidently precipitating 
between the finder and 
efore being pocketed or mailed. 


mailbox. were 
quite a 
his con 
- were carried a number of blocks before 
posted, one person carrying a letter 

enly for nine blocks before mailing it. A 

in Ann Arbor, Michigan found a letter 

ind carried it six miles in her car to deliver it 
ersonally, although she was not acquainted 
vith the addressee. One letter, picked up in 
burg, Pennsylvania was mailed from 
Pennsylvania. Another, picked up in 
Toledo, Ohio was mailed in Cleveland. Suill 
ther from the Toledo streets was mailed 


Two missives left 


a 
iarr 


York, 


Monroe, Michigan. 


the steps of the cradle of liberty in Phila 


hia failed to find their way into a mail 
Two of five letters left on church steps 
luring Sunday services failed to return 
5 é 


INTERPRETATION 


The first human quality which we believe 
hat the tests begin to measure is that trait 
nderlying the obliging acts, consideration, 
nd altruistic responsibility. We believe that 
his is the case because the letters were placed 
arefully and conspicuously with their stamp 
de up so that they were easily recognizable 
for what they were as they lay. The observa 
tions of actual pickups clearly demonstrated 
at, in the majority of cases, the first person 
see the missive accepted the responsibility 
scare. In only one case observed was a 
passed over by a man who had seen it. 
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This man stopped, bent down and glanced 
at it, He con 
cluded that the owner would come back after 
it. On this basis we feel that a high per 
the American public at 


and passed on. may have 


centage of large, 


between 80 and go per cent, have this gen 
erally altruistic attitude. 

The second quality of which some estimate 
was possible was intrinsic financial honesty. 
The word intrinsic is used here to differentiate 
these honest acts from those cases in which 
the individual may have wrongly believed his 
act of salvage to be legally defensible. It was 
found that at least 55 per cent, and at most 
70 per cent, of the individuals tested were 
intrinsically honest about such a financial 
matter. It is our belief, from the analysis of 
the sources of loss in the experiments, that the 
lower figure is the more accurate. 

It is an old question whether a person can 
be: financially dishonest and still intellectually 
honest in other respects. The possibility can 
usually be proven by selected instances. It 
is possible that the 7 cent of letters 
returned opened indicates the extent to which 
this is true, if we exclude the likelihood of 


extreme curiosity in truly honest people. 


per 


SUMMARY 


We conclude from the evidence presented 
that the public at large is very strikingly 
altruistic, manifesting obligingness, considera- 
tion, and responsibility. A sharp decline in 
the reliability of the public sets in under the 
effects of suggestion of financial gain. One 
third of the altruistically minded are con- 
verted to selfish behavior. It is probable that 
an even larger proportion of the public at 
large is unreliable in such a financial matter. 

The success of these experiments indicates 
the possibility of their extension to more 
elaborate tests on the response of general and 
specialized groups. However, general dis- 
closure of the method will in all probability 
destroy its effectiveness. 





“NEUROTICISM” AND HANDWRITING 
BY H. J. EYSENCK 
Psychological Department, The Maudsicy Hospital, London 


INTRODUCTION EXPERIMENTAL Procepur 


He history of the scientific investigation In the present paper, an attempt is mad 
pt graphology, and of the relation be- overcome in part the difficulties 1 
tween psychologists and graphologists, is and to provide as the criterion a s 
marked by acrimonious debate and almost known reliability and validity. The va; 
complete divergence of viewpoint. The assessed by the graphologist, and mea 
psychologist has criticized the graphologist by the psychologist, was “neuroticism’ 
for his impressionistic methods, his failure to writer has shown elsewhere how this 
apply strict experimental and _ statistical sion «f personality was isolated by means 
checks to his findings, and the use of reason a large-scale factor.al study and how a bat 
ing by analogy instead of properly scientific of tests was constructed in an attempt 
inductive-deductive methods. The grapholo- measure this variable (3). An operat 
gist, conversely, has critic:zed the psychologist definition of the concept is given in thi 
for his “atomistic” tendencies, i.¢e., his method and will nct be repeated here. Details 
of correlating isolated graphological “signs” the objective tests used in the present s 
with temperamental variables, for his failure are also given there; they will be descr 
to devise experimental methods which would only very br-efly here. 
make possible the exercise of the particular The population tested consisted of 198 
skill claimed by graphologists, and for his army patients at the Southern Hospita 
failure to provide criteria acceptable to the of these were diagnosed as “psychonet 
graphologist against which his comparative and sent to the special neuropsychiatric 
success or failure could be measured. More of the hospital, while the other 93 wer 
recently, attempts have been made to bring cal cases without any notation of “neu 
the opposing points of view more closely This differentiation into neurotic and 
together, by such devices as “matching” neurotic subjects will be referred to 
experiments (1, 2, 5), and the results of such “psychiatric diagnosis,” or as the subj 
work have on the whole been favorable to the criterion. This criterion is, of course, far { 
graphologist in the sense that extra-chance perfect; a few so-called “neurotics” r 
success has usually attended his or her efforts. by the Command Psychiatrist are not 
Work of this kind, however, does no more _ neurotic, and several of the surgical case 
than touch the fringe of the problem. In a hospital of this type are quite sev 
particular, it does little to settle the crucial neurotic (compensation neuroses, hyster 
question of the criterion. As long as the and the like). Nevertheless, there is 


graphologist’s d agnosis or assessment is vali- doubt that on the whole the two groups are 
the qu: 


dated against the usual type of self-rating, differentiated with respect to 
clinical opinion, character sketch, or other under consideration. 

subjective estimate, the possibility remains A battery of tests was given to these t 
that low validity coefficients are due to the groups of patients, made up in the 
imperfect.ons of the criterion rather than of tests which had previously been show 
failure on the part of the graphologist. to correlate well with subjective estimates 
Alternatively, when graphological assess- neuroticism. This battery is described 
ments are validated against objective tests detail in (4) and contained tests of Primary 
(other than intelligence tests), the question Suggestibility, Persistence, Personal Ten 
of the meaning and interpretation of the test Perseveration, Fluency, Static Ataxia, | 
scores arises, and cannot be dismissed by arbi- of Aspiration, Rigidity, Manipulation, Dark 
trary naming of the function supposed to be Vision, and one Psychoneurotic Inventory 
tested—persistence, suggestibility, dominance, Scores of the seventeen tests used were inter 
or whatever it may be. correlated, and correlations were also 
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subjective criterion. A factorial 


« was carried out on these correlations, 
wed the presence of one strongly 
veral factor, identified with “neu 


» battery of tests was found to 
d) split-half reliability of .75, 
with the subjective criterion to 
2 and to have a theoretical 

in addition to being sub 
battery of tests, were required 


“My 


this morning,” to which they were 


a short essay on the subject 


{| to append their signatures. They wrote 
ined, standard paper, using either their 
) fountain pens or a pen selected by them 


from three standard thicknesses. Free 


ition rather than copying was used as 


ility that, in copying, a person's 


rament may show up less well could 


ruled out. 
might 


in 


The possibil:ty that the 
have given the graphologist 
n clues is infinitesimal; all patients had 
> kind of breakfast, and the writer, 
ding through the essays, could not find 
ference in style, in choice of words, or 
ther respect between the two groups. 
ects containing the essays were thor 
ly shuffled 
gist, Mrs. F., to be rated on a five 
ranging 
through “com 
mild 
“definitely 
Mrs. F. 
graphologist, 


and handed over to the 


of “neuroticism,” from 
mal than average,” 
indi 


normal,” “relatively 


abnormality,” and 

to “extremely neurotic.” 
continental 
that 


in this country for many years; she 


well-known 


ed in profession, who has 


isly agreed to collaborate in this experi 
The results are obviously valid only 
who was 


particular graphologist 


art in the experiment. The system 
Mrs. F. 


mm of that advocated and taught by 


is by and large a simple 


RESULTs 


‘he total number of cases for which corre 
ns were run between the two criteria and 
phological assessment was 176, dis 
between the five graphological cate 

in the ratio of 25:37:44:46:24. A few 
had to be eliminated because indications 
heir ward number, or other identifying 
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signs, had been included in their essays 

The biserial correlation between the subjec 
tive criterion and the graphological assessment 
this 
indicates 


correlation is clearly 
that 


variables. 


Was Pbis« = 02> 
there is no 
The 


(corrected for 


insignificant and 


relation between the two 


product-moment correlation 
coarseness of grouping) between the objective 
and the graphological assessment 


+.21*.07; this correlation is signif 


criterion 
was ? 
cant, although rather small, and indicates that 
the two variables are definitely related to a 
slight extent. 

The existence of a significant correlation 
combination of and 


between a subjective 


objective criteria and graphological assess 
ment was established by means of the follow 
Twenty-two neurotic subjects 


had 


criterion) 


ing procedure. 


(subjective criterion) who also very 


neurotic scores (objective were 
compared with 19 non-neurotic subjects (sub- 


had 


criterion); 


jective criterion) who also very non- 


neurotic scores (objective each 
person was given a score on the basis of the 
graphological assessment, from 1 (more nor- 
mal than average) to 5 (extremely neurotic). 
The significance of the difference between the 
two groups on the graphological assessment 
scale was determined by means of student's ¢, 


which reaches the value of 2.16 (P=.05). 
DiscussION 


The show clearly that, while the 


graphologist succeeded in diagnosing “neu 


results 


roticism” from handwriting with better than 
chance success (objective criterion), the pre 
dict-ve accuracy of her diagnosis would be 
extremely low. It is worthy of note that the 
graphologist failed entirely to assess “neuroti 
cism” when the subjective criterion was used. 


This 


success of the battery of objective tests in 


failure may be contrasted with the 


diagnosing “neuroticism” (subjective cri 


terion): twelve tests showed significant corre 
lations with the psychiatric d'agnosis, some 


When it is 


further remembered that these objective tests 


correlations being as high as .57. 


are of short duration (2 to § minutes each), 
and that they can be combined and multiplied 
at will, while the graphological analysis is 
extremely time-consuming, the _ relative 
superiority of the tests as opposed to the 


analysis will perhaps become apparent 
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From a methodological point of view, this 
contrast appears to the writer of great impor 
tance. The graphologist, when shown in 
actual experiment that his assessment is not 
very reliable or valid, often retorts that, even 
if this be so, yet no other psychological tests 
of temperament and character show even the 
small success which his own efforts evince, 
and that if only the criterion could be im 
proved his success might be much more 
apparent. Yet the present study demonstrates 
that even with an imperfect criterion short, 
objective tests show much higher validity 
coefficients than does graphological analysis; 
this would seem to invalidate the claims of 
the graphologists, It also seem to 
argue against the _ idiographic that 
“global” appraisals of personality are superior 
to nomothetic or “atomistic” tests; handwrit- 
ing analysis is a typical idiographic or global 
procedure, while the series of tests used in 
this study might be considered representative 
of the nomothetic approach. 

While on the whole the present study has 
conclusions which can be 


would 
view 


not resulted in 
regarded as favorable to graphology, it would 
be unjust to forget that significantly extra- 
chance results were in fact obtained. This 
indicates that personality does reveal itself in 
a person’s handwriting; it also indicates the 
desirability of improving by the usual scien 
tific methods the interpretation of handwrit 
ing, and of establishing correlations between 
unitary personality trends and certain expres- 
sive qualities of movement. 

No very clear reason emerges which might 
account for the fact that handwriting analysis 
correlates significantly with the objective 
criterion but fails to correlate with the sub 
Two possible explanations 
In the first instance, the 


jective criterion. 
spring to mind, 
objective criterion may be the more reliable 
and valid one; that this may be so is indicated 
in the original analysis of the experimental 
data (4). Secondly, it is possible that there 
is a group factor common to all motor expres 
sions of “neuroticism” which would be found 
both in the handwritings and in the battery 
of objective tests, but which would be missing 
in the subjective criterion. It is conceivable 
that both explanations apply. 

As a last point it should not be forgotten 





that the results reported here are based 

on the analysis carried out by one handwr: 
ing expert; the possibility that others mic 

have been more successful cannot be ruled 
out, although in our view it is not a yer 
likely one. As the material collected ip ; 

course of this experiment appears to be unio 


PERS] 


in combining two separate sets of criter 
objective and subjective, and in making , 
sible assessment of personality in a dimens 
securely established by 
statistical means, the writer believes that + 


experimental 


cause of science would be served by making 
the handwritings available to any grap} 
gist who believes that the conclusion drawn j 
this paper with respect to the relative fai! 
of handwriting analysis in personality d 
nosis is too severe. By thus submitting hin 
self to the experimental test the critic, 
graphologist would find an obvious way 
disprove the conclusicn indicated above 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One hundred and seventy-six handwriting 
specimens were judged by a graphologist on 
a five-point scale with respect to the writer's 
degree of “neuroticism.” Two validating 
criteria were available, an objective criterion 
consisting of the results of a battery of per 
sonality tests, and a subjective one, consisting 
of a psychiatric diagnosis. The two criteria 
showed a high degree of intercorrelati 
The correlation of graphological assessr 
with the objective criterion was low, 
significant (r=+0.21); with the subject 
insignificant (1 


criterion it was 


Possible reasons are given for this difference 
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BY SAMUEL W. 


FERNBERGER 


University of Pennsylvama 


had completed a lecture, in the 


iry psychology course, on race 


rences in which it was stressed 


} supposed differences had not 


nentally demonstrated for either 


That day, there arrived a copy of 


’ from the popular magazine 


GRADUATE STUDENTS UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


capitals and underlined for emphasis. In 
der to give the students a further “break,” 
the verbal instruction was given that “This is 
a test to determine whether or not you are a 
good psychologist 

On the assumption that no differences in the 


“traits” considered have been established, pre 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF SCORES 


3 
3 
I 
I 
I 
c 
2 
6 
8 


GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


83 








al 
> 


217 





on the question of sex differences.! 
test consisted of a fanciful story which 
“Once upon a time” and tells of dis- 


mably, first men and women. 


ments and reconciliations between the, 


is story sixteen spaces are left blank. 
ese are to be filled in either with the word 


or “women, 


or the space may be left 
blank if the subject cannot make up his mind 
r if neither word seems appropriate. 


This 


was mimeographed with - slightly 
in that the possibility 


hanged instructions, 


] 
ay 


ing the space 


issue of April 


blank was written 


29, 1947. 


in 


97 


sumably the perfect score, from the psycho 
logical point of view, is zero (no spaces 
filled), and the worst possible score is 16 (all 
spaces filled either with the word “men” or the 
word “women.”) The test was given in groups 
to 217 undergraduates who had had the lec- 
ture on sex differences only a few days before, 
and subsequently to 54 graduate students in 
psychology. Of the total 271 subjects, 143 
were men and 128 women. The results are 
so clear-cut that larger samples did not seem 
necessary. 

The distribution of scores will be found in 
Table 1. Both graduates and undergraduate 
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scores range from o to 16. The curve of 
undergraduate distribution is 
shaped. Some 24 per cent of the graduate 
students obtained scores of o or 1, against 
slightly more than g per cent of the under- 


graduate group. Less than 24 per cent of the 


clearly “J” 
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answers for each of the 16 opinions 
descriptive phrase is taken more or 
literally from the story. The first and fo 
columns contain the percentage of men and 
women subjects, respectively, who eineneel 
each question—i.e., who wrote the name 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF OPINIONS 


ON INDIVIDUAL STATEMENTS 








Mace Opinion 
(N=143) 


FEMALE Optnion 
(N=128) 





Or Fematces 
Wuo Answerep 


Or MALes 
WHo ANSWERED 





PERCENTAGE MALES 
ANSWERED EitHER MEN 
or WoMEN 








or WomMEN 


PERCENTAGE FEMALES 
ANswWEReD EiTHER MEN 





MEN OPiNIon 
WomeEN OPINION 
PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 
M 


PERCENTAGE 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 





. Cause of trouble 

. More intelligent 

. More common sense 

. Talked too much 

More diligent 

More submissive 

. Less passionate 

. More sensitive 

. More crude 

. Spoiled the children 

. Do not like to fight 

. Dependence on opposite sex 
. Craved companionship 
. All-round superiority 

. Took credit for decision 
. Gave up more freedom 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. 


onl 


oh = OO 
wMe sy 
= oh) 
= oO 


> Ww 
oo 
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~ 


w Ww < 
eo ~ 


SsIsSI SI 





Average 
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graduate students obtained either of the two 
maximum scores, in contrast with over 42 per 
cent of the undergraduates. The median 
graduate score was 8, while that for the 
undergraduates was 14. As would be ex- 
pected, the graduates have learned more 
psychology than the undergraduates toward 
the end of the first year of the elementary 
course. 

In Table 2 will be found the analysis of the 


either sex in the respective blank. In only 
one case (women subjects—“who spoiled the 
children”) did less than 50 per cent of all the 
subjects (both graduate and undergraduate 
fail to express an opinion. The highest per 
centage answering any statement was 82 per 
cent (women—“dependence on the opposite 
sex”). In 20 of the 32 possibilities, answers 
were recorded by at least two of every thre: 
of all subjects. 





> MEN 


7% DIFFERENCE 


FPAVORTID 


PERCENTA 


DIFFERENCE 
VOLEN 


PERCENTAG 


RING 


PAV 





ages of an: 
“trait.” A 
indicated 
recorded ¢ 
10 per cen! 
e is hori 
chart. Al 
magni 
“men” wer 
“women.” 
indicate th 


PERSISTENCE OF 


and 2, for men subjects, and 

nd 6, for women subjects, contain 

of those who filled in the 

of opinion in regard to each of 
“eraits.” The results in these four 
ns are shown graphically in Figure 1. 
block represents differences of percent 
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were inserted over the percentage of “men.” 
Opinions by men subjects are in white; those 
for women subjects are in black. 
The results both 
women women the 


indicate that men and 


consider cause of 


trouble—men more strongly than women 


subjects. Both men and women believe that 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 





DIFFERENCE 








RING 


PAV 


6 
a 
Bm 
be 
oF 
fe 
E 
E 
fi 
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LESS PASSIONATE 


MORE DILIGENT 


ey | 


ages of 


answers by men and women on each 
“trait.” A score of 80, therefore, would be 
indicated if the subjects of one sex had 
recorded go per cent in one direction and 
10 per cent in the other direction. The base 
line is horizontally through the middle of the 
chart. All figures above the line indicate 
the magnitude of the percentage of which 
“men” were inserted over the percentage for 
“women.” All figures below the base line 


indicate the percentage of which “women” 


Male opinion ——— White 
Female opinion—— Black 








DEPENDANCE ON OPPOSITE SEX 
ORITY 


DO NOT LIKE TO FIGHT 
CRAVED COMPANIONSHIP 
ALi-ROUND SUI 

TOOK CREDIT FOR DECISION 


men are more intelligent, and both to a very 
considerable degree. And one obtained this 
result in spite of the lecture just given to the 
undergraduates indicating that no sex differ- 
ences in intelligence whatsoever in cither 
direction had been experimentally demon- 
strated. Both men and women agree to a 
very considerable extent indeed that women 
talk too much. More than 17 out of 20 of the 
men and 16 out of 20 of the women who 
answered this statement held this opinion. 
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Actually more than three out of four of the 
total population expressed an opinion on this 
statement. 

Both men and women believe that women 
are less passionate than men—the difference 
is very slight for men, considerably greater 
among the women subjects. Both men and 
women believe that women are more sensi- 
tive—the men more so than the women but 
the difference is not great. Both men and 
women believe that men are more crude— 
the women to a greater extent than the male 
subjects. There are no great differences in 
regard to pugnacity for subjects of the two 
sexes, but both agree that women do not like 
to fight. However, both men and women 
subjects believe that men are more dependent 
on the opposite sex—women subjects believe 
this slightly more strongly than men subjects. 
Both men strongly 
believe in the all-round superiority of men— 
almost 9 out of 10 of the recording male sub 

out of 4 
Both men 


and women subjects 


jects having this opinion against 3 
of the recording female subjects. 
and women believe that women took credit 
for the final decision to live together—men 
fairly strongly and women to an inconsider- 
able degree. Finally, both men and women 
subjects believe that women sacrificed more 
freedom because of the live 
together—the women more strongly than the 
men. 

There are only 5 of the 16 decisions on 
which there was a difference in the direction 
of the opinions expressed by the two sexes. 
Men believe, to a considerable degree, that 
they have more common sense; while women 
subjects (4 out of § of those answering this 


decision to 


question) are convinced that women have 


more common. sense. Men believe that they 
are more diligent; while the difference of 
opinion among women is very slightly in 
favor of their own sex. The same relation 
ship of opinion is true in another case—men 
strongly and women less strongly believing 
they themselves are more submissive. Men 
believe, but only to a very slight degree, that 
women are apt to spoil the children, while for 
female opinion the result is almost equal. 
Finally, there is a very slight difference of 
epinion among both male and female subjects 
regarding the sex which most craves com- 
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panionship of the other sex, and hence th 
differences are small—slightly in favor of mep 
by men; in favor of women by women 

It should be emphasized that many of thes 
stereotyped opinions are equally true for bot 
sexes. In a number of cases, in the present 
study, not only are male and female opinions 
in the same direction, but the differences jp 
percentages in these directions are quite simi 
lar. In this class will be found the opinio: 
that men are more intelligent, more crude 
more dependent on the opposite sex, and t 
they have all-round superiority. On the ot 
hand, women talk too much, and they 
more sensitive. The social bases of the 
stereotypes seem universal, in our culture, 
are apparently totally independent of sex 

It would be an easy matter to discuss thes 
differences in terms of fundamental “trait 
This the writer avoids because psycholog 
seem so completely disagreed regarding 
question if any of these differences act 
represent such “traits.” 
is certain that “women talk too mu 


“men are more intelligent,” and that “wor 


In popular belie! 
h.” thar 


are more sensitive and have more com 
sense.” This is true even to the point of being 
accepted widely as social stereotypes. In the 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb text wil 
found a table summarizing some 17 studie 
that are concerned with the modification 
attitude by classroom experience. The 
studies indicate little effect of such experience 
on social stereotypes. The present results 
show that some few of the students profited 
greatly by the experience of a lecture whic! 
presented the factual basis which stressed n 
fundamental psychological differences between 
the sexes. But for the majority of studen 
little if any impression seems to have been 
made on the popular stereotyped attitudes in 
regard to these problems. This result is not 
surprising when we consider that Young 
found that a year lecture course on American 
race problems had little or no effect on the 
racial prejudices of college undergraduates.’ 

2Murphy, G., Murphy, L. B., & Newcomo 
T. M. Experimental social psychology. New 
York: Harper, 1937, pp. 948-951. 

8 Young, D. Some effects of a course 
American race problems on the race prejudice of 
450 undergraduates at the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, This JouRNAL, 1927, 22, 235-242. 
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it would seem extremely difficult to should have so little effect in changing such 
members, even of such an intelligent opinions. If such stereotypes are to be elimi 


| 
if 


as a class of college students, to the nated, the appeal must be emotional as well 


of sophistication where they would as intellectual. ‘ 


- the social patterns and stereotyped The present study has the further interest 
ns regarding sex. It may be believed of dealing with attitudes toward personal 
nany of these opinions have an emo- characteristics, while most of the previous 
background in great part. It is not studies have dealt with occupational, political, 
ing that a purely intellectual appeal racial, and social attitudes and stereotypes. 





CARD SORTING: A DIFFICULT TEST OF ABSTRACTION WITy 
SIMPLE MATERIAL 


BY M. B. BRODY 


Graylingwell Hospital, Chichester, England 


NTEREst in the frontal lobe, and conse 
| quently in the researches of Goldstein and 
his followers, explains the current popularity 
of sorting tests. Unfortunately, no convenient 
sorting test exists for detecting slight but 
significant impairment of categorical behavior 
in subjects of originally superior intelligence. 
Such _ subjects successfully perform the 
Weigl (1), Wool-sorting (1), Trist’s 
“Progressive Shapes” (3) tests until impair 
ment is advanced; and the Hanfmann- 
Kasanin-Vigotsky test (2) and the Object- 
Sorting test (1), though sensitive, are elebo 
rate and time consuming. ‘ The card-sorting 
test here described requires no elaborate 
apparatus, and unimpaired subjects with a 
Terman vocabulary MA of 18 or more can 
do it in four or five minutes. Persons, espe 
cially women, over 45 to 50 years old, or 
below an estimated “native” vocabulary age 
of 17, find the test difficult. Failure on the 
test can be regarded as pathological only in 
superior subjects, which means that the test 
is suitable for the purpose for which it is 
designed. 

Introducing the test, E discusses the arrange- 
ment of a larder, explaining that groups 
might be made on the basis of either type of 
food or type of container. One could, for 
example, form groups of all the tins, all the 
glasses, all the cartons, etc., of food, irrespec- 
tive of the type of food, or form groups of all 
the fats, all the fruits, all the seasonings and 
sauces, etc., irrespective of the type of con- 
tainer. Any difficulty S experiences in under- 
standing this idea is a first indication of 
impaired categorical approach.! 

Part 1-A. §S is presented with a haphazard 
arrangement of the four 4's, 7's, J's, and K’s 
from an ordinary pack of cards and asked to 
sort them into groups.2 This can be done 


and 


1 Points in the test at which failure suggests 
impaired categorical behavior are marked *. 
21 have known only one S who grouped the 
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on a basis of either suit or value. S is re 
both 
acceptable verbal label for them. E assis, 
then asks S to re-form | 
grouping.* Now, E 
of Spades, K of hearts, and 7 of Dia 
from a round pack of cards and the | 
of Royals * (equivalent card 


to achieve groupings and to find 


required, E 
presents the Ace ; 


4, and 


, 
invites S to include with the formed gr 


any of these which he thinks can be in 
without spoiling the group.* E 
about his reasons for selecting or rejecting 
each card,* and checks his ability to re 
misleading suggestions.* 

Part 1-B, When E has exhausted the 
bilities of Part 1-A, the equivalent cards are 
removed and the 16 ordinary cards are again 
presented haphazardly, and S asked to re-form 
the second of his original types of grouping’ 
Then S is again given the equivalent car 
and the procedure of selecting and rejecting 
with explanations, is repeated.* 

Part 2-A. S's task is to separate the 
ordinary cards into two groups of eight cards 
in two ways—cither on a “Red-Black, 
“Picture-Pip” basis and to attach satisfactor 
verbal labels to his groups. This accom 
plished, with help if necessary, S re-forms hi 
first grouping in this part of the test ® and 
the procedure with the equivalent cards » 
repeated as in Part 1-A.* 

Part 2-B. S re-forms the second of his two 
fold groupings,* and the rejecting and select 
ing procedure is repeated as previously." 

There is no quantitative method of scoring 
the test. The experienced psychometrist 


quest 





) 


cards initially into two groups as in Part 2 
test. If this occurs, Part 2 is completed first and 
followed by Part 1, which in no way interfer 
with the utility of the test. 

3 Kindly supplied by Messrs. Waddington. — 

# “Royals” is the little known fifth suit used 
five-suit bridge. The suit is green. The “pi? 
is a crown. The designs of the picture aie 
resemble those of the other four suits. 


fr 
$ 
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no « g S’s perform 
id in varying or enlarging the pro 
s to derive maximum information. 

» test has been found to substantiate or 
the clinical findings in cases of, for 


¢ 


ead injury, early senile and arterio 
dementia, general paralysis, etc. 
s and advice based on p«rformance 
t have been confirmed by the passage 
when other signs of organic deteriora- 
were equivocal, It is interesting that 
who would have been expected to 


m the test successfully before operation 


> 


showed no impairment after prefrontal leu- 
cotomy—a perhaps surprising result which is, 
however, in accord with performance on other 
tests. 
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“PLAYING THE DOZENS”: 


A NOTE 


BY CORNELIUS L. GOLIGHTLY 
Olivet College 


AND 
ISRAEL SCHEFFLER 
Brooklyn, New York 


w the January, 1947, issue of this JourNaL, 

Dr. R. F. Berdie (1) describes a type 
of socially channeled aggressive behavior 
observed among American Negroes called 
“playing the Dozens.” He states that, to his 
knowledge, it has never been noted in the 
literature. Several previous descriptions and 
interpretations have been published, two of 
them in well-known studies of the personality 
development of Negro youth. 

Dr. John Dollard (3) in an early article 
describes certain variations in the pattern as 
observed under varying conditions of regional 
location, size of city, socio-economic class, and 
He also appends a consideration of 
Some of 


age. 
similar patterns in other societies. 
the chief points in his description include: 
(1) the distinction between clean and dirty 
Dozens, the latter including imputations of 
incestuous or adulterous practices; the former, 
jibes concerning inferiority, cowardice, or 
stupidity; (2) the distinction between adult 
and adolescent variations, the former tending 
to play without rhymes and by improvisation, 
the latter using rhymes; (3) the observation 
that there is a greater tendency to react by 
fighting on the part of members of exclusive 
out-groups, middle-class boys, and Northern 
Negroes; and (4) the observation that both 
boys and girls play the Dozens. 

Dollard’s interpretation centers about the 
following main points: (1) The Dozens is 
a pattern which allows for the expression of 
aggression. It is an adaptive social form 
whose utility takes meaning against the back- 
ground of the continuous and intense social 
frustrations to which the “Negro caste” is 
subject. (2) The fact that the Dozens is an 
exclusive in-caste pattern is the result of 
“punishing circumstances” following upon 
the overt expression of hostility toward whites. 
(3) The permissive condition for the emer. 


gence of the Dozens within the Negro grou; 
is the state of relative lawlessness which 
obtains within it, and the consequent higher 
thresholds for social punishment of aggre 
(4) The central position in the dirty 
of of 
the 


sion. 


Dozens accusations incestuous and 


behavior on 


adulterous 
accused's near relatives, i.¢., mother or sister 
is explained by the supposition that thes 
accusations symbolize and expose the repressed 


part of t 


unconscious wishes of the accused, thus 
heightening his anxiety, while gratifying the 
same wishes in the onlookers through fantasy 
and verbal expression. (5) The greater tend 
ency to react by fighting on the part 

middle-class boys and Northern Negroes j 
explained on the assumption that both thes 
groups are more mobile than average, and 


hence are required to exercise greater impulse 


f 


control in the process of striving for socia 
advancement. This unusual impulse contr 
involves strong repressive processes, whi 
in turn, produce greater anxiety upon 
verbal exposure of repressed wishes. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson (4) has given t 
following account of this behavior: 


is one form of “talking” 1 
It as usually 


The “Dozens” 
ation often engaged in by rural boys. 
played by two boys before an appreciative, int 
ested audience. The object of the game 1° 
speak of the opponent's mother in the 
derisive terms possible. Many boys know 
series of obscene ditties and verses concern 
immoral behavior of the mother of the one w! 
they are “putting in the dozens,” and they s 
times recite for hours without interruption 
game usually ends pleasantly, but occasiona 
is the spark which brings two unfriendly boys ! 
blows—"“talking about my mama.” Whi 
‘exact source of the name “Dozens” ts uncert 
one theory is that it originated from the game 
dice. In dice, twelve is one of the worst p 
one can throw. Therefore to be “put 
dozens” is one of the worst things that can hap 
pen to an individual. (4, pp. 184-185) 


ng 
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the 


atterne d 


in illustration of “joaning.” 
y say, “is to tease another person with the 


“PLAYING THE Dozens” 


blocked off from most 


self-expression. They 


youth are 
of approved 
ted cultural world with few patterns 
stimulation In their play 
exp ricnce 
This is a 
1d 


and 
jucntly use scx 
ns of 


challenged by the whit 


and 
ittaining status 
wo! 
tional §=game “The 
r index to the wi limits of 
game taxes the imagination 
in imputing fantasti 
nce to the mother of the boy 


Middle-class Negro boys do 


This 
excesses of 


wh > 1S 


and th »f lass boys 
sok 


ih. (4, | 2 


yn Davis and John Dollard (2) empha 


that the “game” is a form of 


behavior: 


tact 


with, and 


lower-class boys are familiar 
game called “the 


them take part in, the 
tormenting 


This is a method of 
making unwelcome allusions 
Each sally draws a retort 
and the procedure 
party withdraws 
insults 


person by 
r his family. 

person addressed, 
until one 
Sometimes the 


nteractively 
yarticipants fight 
rhymes and 
ly that the Dozens player secks 
other and 


sometimes In prose 


person 
this game 
expression 
stratum in 
in every 
most 


weakness of the 
where the skin is thinnest 
f the pattern of free aggressive 
characteristic of the 
s. “Kidding” there is of course, 
dirtiest and 
¢ 1 
of lower-lower- 


lowest 


t this 
forms 1s the 


(2, pp 82 


game in ifs 
province 
53) 

e authors also use the game of Dozens 
‘To ‘joan,’ ” 


ntention of starting a fight” (2, p. 212; also 
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ee p. 213 and pp. 225-226). However, it is 


ind Dollard were 


5 
our impression that Davis 


not completely aware that the Dozens is a 
particular type of aggressive behavior existing 
within the larger category of joaning or 
Vicious teasing does not 
necessarily Actually 


the game of Dozens generally involves insult 


malicious teasing. 


constitute the Dozens. 
to the family, especially female relatives and 
particularly the mother, aiid not simply per 
sonal insult to the individual. 

Dr. 
“a fine example of formal 


It is Berdie states, that the 


behavior 
ized expression of aggression” and that “in 


true, as 
itself is 


he absence of anything better to do, it serves 


as entertainment.” However, it is also 


psychologically significant that such behavior 
indicates deep pools of frustration and an 
appalling paucity of recreational outlets for 


Negroes in our culture. This is clear when 


the behavior is interpreted in the article by 
Dollard and when viewed in the context of 


the studies of personality development by 


Johnson and Davis and Dollard. 
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REVIEWS 


EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Tue Psycnotocy or Eco INvVoLVvVEMENTs: 
Soctat ATTirupDES AND IDENTIFICATIONS. 
By M. Sherif and H. Cantril. New York: 
John Wiley. Pp. viiit525. 


This is a significant book. From a sys- 
tematic point of view, gauged by scope of 
material and aspiration, it falls into a category 
similar to G. W. Allport’s monumental study 
and Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb’s indis- 
pensable volume. Like these works, Sherif 
and Cantril’s undertaking is practically 
encyclopedic in its coverage of contemporary 
research. Like the Allport treatise, it argues 
cogently the methodological case for per 
sistent reference to ego function in the con 
crete psychological study of man. The 
variation on the theme of ego function intro- 
duced by Sherif and Cantril is the thesis that 
attitudes must have ego involvement as direc- 
tives of behavior. 

Their problem is not actually how the 
human organism, first determined biologi- 
cally, comes to form socially oriented modes 
of behavior and individualized  strivings. 
Nor is it their problem how the ego comes 
to function within the matrix of a person- 
ality- and surrounding-field structure. Their 
problem is, how to arrive at a psychology of 
motivated action without hypostatizing an 
ego, while yet making the ego the central 
reference point of psychology. The solution, 
for Sherif and Cantril, is the assembly of 
cyclopedic data to substantiate the following 
thesis: the ego is neither a fixed entity nor a 
subsystem inherent in the organism; it is the 
constellation of attitudes which the person has 
acquired in the process of socialization as his 
interiorized values, societal and individual. 
The ego must be a “genetic formation” with 
no room for unlearned ego-drives, ego-needs, 
whether accounted for in terms of bio-physi- 
cal wants and processes, or otherwise. 

At the same time it is asserted that there 
are two types of attitudes: social attitudes, 
which emerge as conforming responses to 
socially standardized values and norms of 


conduct, while the individual is achievinp 
group memberships and ego attitudes, w 
are increasingly established from infancy 
qualifying the individual's standing rel 
to others as well as Ais personal values, || 
granted that some difference exists bet 
these two kinds of attitudes. Ego atti 
are distinguished by the greater affect of the 
“I,” “me,” “mine” character of experien 
and of the personal identification with n 
groups, etc. They are therefore the 
constituents of the ego. This distinct 
not sharply maintained during the cou: 
the book, since the term “ego involvem 
(or “ego-involved reaction”) is rather | 
used. It is designed simply to replace 
substantive form of ego. However, it 
to denote every possible identification 
cultural and institutional values or pers 
life contents, ¢.g., my convictions, my inte: 
my profession, my status, my group-l 
ing, my family, my allegiances, my nan 
clothing, etc. For reasons which will 
cussed, the authors do not elaborat 
psychological difference between social 
ego attitudes as much as one might exp 
Nor is the nature of the relationship betwe« 
these two attitudes brought into clearer focu 
instead, it eventually becomes a juxtaposit 
in the sense that the ego is composed of soci 
and ego attitudes, both acquired (p. 151) 
The second basic thesis, a corollary to the 
first, is that the ego is subject to change 
transformation to the same degree as are 
attitudes, its constituents. Observations 
reported which bear on the problem of 
remains identical in a given personality, and 
pose the question as to the consistency 
traits with varying loyalties and life cir 
stances, including catastrophe. This 1s tant 
mount to asking what self (personalit) 
individuality) really is. Here the author 
eschew definitions with the same 
caution that leads them to divest the eg 
all functions other than attitudes. What they 
expressly reserve for future explanation is te 
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of the attitude system to the indi 


capacities, his temperamental, ex 


traits, and his “underived” needs 


112, 379). Thus what remains unex 
in the context of attitude development 
dynamics of the individual's adjust 
How does his ego, his “value system,” 
egrated with his equipment system, 
neans of actualizing it, and dealing 

gh it with his bio-social sphere? Accord 
the authors, individual differences in 
tion and primary drives may influence 
sity of attitudes (p. 106), but we 
systematic awareness of the fact that 


‘ntal differences always function 


iven social context within the 
of norms pres ribed by the refer 
(pp. 10, 115). 


ynstructive criticism of the theory 


- 
mbership groups 


But it immediately suggests such 
as how does an individual come to 


reject and even to change the estab 


values of his society, or to create 


new 
far from ignoring these prob 
Sherif and Cantril consider 
ndividual differences at this 
that of 


the ego 


Hence “person” 


npo tant as 
’ 
t 


nents of the person. 


to become the whole whose bio-social 


aticn will be scientifically understood. 
} 


igh incomplete, 
involvements 


n sketch of 
j 


here will not have to be 


sill, in our opinion, 

ego pre 

changed to 

msiderable degree when motivational 

rsonality factors are brought into the 
{p. Od). 

ird thesis states that the social attitudes 
sd in essentially the same way as any 


With 


is set for the study of multiple ego 


ttitude, viz., ego attitude. this 
its in terms of the process of atti 

ormation and change. 

discussion begins with four chapters 


ving contemporary theory and experi 
work on att:tude (previously published 


The 


reference in 


hological Review 1945-46). 
is the frame of 
ical, perceptual judgments as well 
ttitudinal 
ina 


rmental activities. 


which are 
Hence the first 


reactions” con 


formation of an attitude is a 


ul and therefore also a cognitive stage. 
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Perceptual and judgmental activities take place 


in referential frameworks. As a consequence of 


facing repeatedly proportions, forms, or 
magnitude 


these 


percep 
objects, (both in a 
and a form 
reference in the individual which serve 


tual scales of 


physical social sensc), scales 
frames of 
as bases by which subscquent situations are per 
Once formed they act as 
alter an 


situations. (p. 43) 


ceived and judged 


anchorages to determine or individual's 


reactions to subsequent 


This anchorage character is further elabo- 


rated as an inculcation of such frames in 


terms of ego involvement. Using Sherif’s 


autokinetic studies as a stepping-stone, this 


conceptualization is then carried over to more 
and to social situations 


clearly structured 


where the affective character of attitudes is 
developed. Aside from the self-explanatory 
affect in attitudes growing out of physiological 
needs, the learned attitudes become emo 
tionally charged for the following reasons: 
though social norms are first external to the 
individual, on the stimulus side, they become 


While the 
psychology of learning or conditioning cannot 


standardized, affective fixations. 


fully account for this fixation process, it is 
inferred that verbal value judgments by others 


They 


affectively charged, and affect the individual 


are major influences themselves are 
in terms of praise and biame. Through these, 
judgmental frameworks are built up; through 
these, the individual learns which goals or 
norms are desirable for him, because he has 
to relate his ego to the group via its valu 
judgments. These then become incorporated 
as his values, making up the affective quality 
of his attitudes, his ego. His acquired con 
formity to, and identification with, definite 
reference groups and their codes determine 
his relative status, his membership character, 
(One 


ask to what degree the law of effect 


his ego function within these groups 
might 
qua “praisé blame” is perhaps implied in 
lh ‘ntire learning proces: hat behind 
tus entire learning process so that enine 
the em 


nphasis on cognitive factors in attitude 
lurk a 


conception of learning.) 


formation may rather connectionist 


In principle, then, in the process of social 
interaction, group membership is synonymous 
with achievement on conformity, conformity 
with 


formation of appropriate attitudes 


And 


Ivement 


social the 


attitudes have 


toward norms appropriate 


[ they 


ego In\ because 
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become the experienced reference values for 
the ego. 

Thé material of the rest of the book sub- 
Chapters 5 and 6 


stantiates this principle. 
deal with the nature of ego involvement in 
the light of experimental data. 
excellent chapter reviews the development of 


Then an 


the ego before adolescence in which the dif- 
ferentiation of the self-organism from the 
behavior environment is, perhaps too closely, 
linked to the emergence of the social self. 
Next come two chapters on the re-formation 
of the ego in adolescence where the processes 
of anchoring the ego in varying group struc 
tures are shown to be dependent on different 
cultures and social milieus. There follow 
two chapters on ego involvements in group 
and other social situations where shifting ego 
formations with changing group loyalties are 
illustrated, and penetrating analyses of the 
role of gang membership for ego anchorage 
are presented. Then comes a chapter on the 
dissociation and the breakdown of the ego, 
with material from deviants, psychotics, neu- 
rotics, and brain-injured; with examples of 
“re-formation of the ego” under extreme stress 
conditions, such as concentration camps. 
Next, a chapter with quotations from litera- 
ture demonstrates ego involvements in love, 
hate, and in conflicts stemming from status 
involvement of the ego, as portrayed by poets 
A final chapter on the ego in 
“hypostatized 


and novelists. 
psychoanalysis criticizes the 
ego” in traditional and modern psychoanaly- 
sis, and attacks any concept of inherent 
ego-needs as well as of “basic personality 
structure” because of its abstractness which 
does not differentiate between the many sub- 
groups in a given culture. 

With its imposing array of quotations, 
experimental illustrations, social studies, 
pathological examples, and literary selections, 
how does this pioneer work on ego involve- 
ments help the psychologist? First, let it be 
said that the very one-sidedness of the book 
may well be a merit. Its attack on any pre- 
judged characteristics of the ego is refreshing 
because it opens the way for starting from 
scratch. Its emphasis upon the similar roles 
of frame of reference in perceptual judgment 
and in attitude formation opens the inter- 
locking of person and society to more tangible 
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methods of study, especially of the cognitive 
factors here operative. Its break with phylo 
genetic models for human behavior the ry 
is a progressive step toward dealing wit} 
human psychology in human terms 
overcoming a current tradition of the 
erinarian” approach to personality; so | 
attempt to center motivation in valu rient 
behavior in place of specific instincts or driy 
All this adds up to an amply document 
program for the social psychologist, that 
investigating personality he should first deter 
mine the individual’s role in his s 
context, inquire into his loyalties, his identi 
fications and group affiliations, and only then 
proceed to “the finer details of the personality 
problem.” Conceivably he will be 
equipped to answer the question “who yo 
are,” than to explain why you happen to | 
“as you are.” Only future research w 
decide to what extent the findings based 
this program can carry us beyond a “wi 
who” psychology, or to what extent G. W 
Allport’s earlier contention was justified that 
such an approach deals with the “socius" 
character of the person rather than with his 
personality. So far the most promising 
psychological leads for the understanding of 
adjustment problems are contained i 


following comments of Sherif and Cantril 


There will be “harmony,” “integ 


“adjustment,” between the individual ego and th 
values of various groups or the common values 
of a whole social organization insofar as 
established values of the groups or social orga 
ations are objectively compatible with one anot 


(p. 379) 


Serious questions, however, arise for this 
reviewer with regard to the meaning and use 
of the term “ego involvement” in serving the 
authors’ program. First, to remain within 
the framework of this concept, let us remind 
ourselves: G. W. Allport proposes that the 
term “ego involvement” signify the fact that 
we express our personality more consistently 
and pronouncedly when our ego enters as the 
reference frame in a performance or situ 
ation; i.e. when we ourselves participate 
totally. The experiments he has cited seem 
to lend support to the distinction, in principlc, 
between an evoinvolved and a non-go 
involved form of motivation, permitting |at- 
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urying degrees and kinds in either 


he difficulty arises that, in the present 
both the ego-centric frame and the 
itric frame of reference have been 
d into an all-embracing conception 
involvement.” Both frames (the 


of self-reference and of cultural 


tive anchorage) have turned into ego 


ly 


it. Allport’s own caution “that not 
s are ego-involved,” and his argu 
n Koffka that not all perception, 
,otion are related to an ego system, 
denied, but neither are they con 
applied. 
tents of the ego, these things, persons, 
conducting oneself, social norms of 
kinds, provide for the individual the 
s of judgment or frames of reference 
rmine to such an important degree his 
ivior and reaction And when any 
ituation is consciously or uncon 
1 to these by the individual, we can 
“ego involvement.” (p. 117) 


we are virtually left with the maxim 


ny acceptance of or participation in 


ita 


] 
1 


an 


itact 


n 


r cultural contents and objective mean 


identical with ego involvement as a 
sine qua non. That cultural stand 
to become also “my” standards of 

mn in order to be oriented at all in 
ilieu, that a person’s judgments and 
is well as the genesis of his self-con 
are largely molded by the respective 
nd inter-group influences, are known 
It seems a doubtful gain to reafirm 
n of interiorization by reformulating 
ns of ego involvement. Application 
cept with so much generality (and 
iscuous use with “identification”) 
appear almost equivocal, so that 

f the material introduced by the 
is open to the doubt as to whether we 
ing with “the ego involvement of the 
or “the content involvement of the 
Beneath this seeming word play lies 
problem for any psychology of ego 
nents. To be self-preoccupied with 
ess-failure nexus of one’s own per- 
*, to be carried beyond one’s self by 
with art, as in music, to live for the 
f a problem, as in science, to die for 
to experience the ecstasy of loving 


or the bereavement of losing a person—all 
this has to be ego involvement, in Sherif and 
Cantril’s sense. Yet, if ego involvement is a 
common denominator to all, the different 
kinds of ego involvement and the psychologi 
cal rationale of each are obscured. 

Moreover, the confusion of ego frame and 
social frame of reference to constitute the ego 
makes it difficult to appreciate the true nature 
of certain experimental problems and results 
which the authors discuss. For example, 
H. Lewis found that an interrupted task 
completed by a work partner or some one 
else need not be experienced as incomplete 
and therefore tension-provoking in the 
Zeigarnik sense. In task orientation the per 
son need not become involved with Ais ego, 
being satisfied with “objective” completion. 
Because of one of her statements that “ego 
boundaries may include the needs of other 
selves or ‘egoes,’ of groups, of ideals,” the 
authors rashly conclude that “the subjects 
working together identified themselves with 
one another . . . that there can be and is ego 
involvement in cooperative effort as well as 
in restricted individualistic pursuits” (p. 152). 
(This reinterpretation of the Lewis experi- 
ments apparently neglects her similar findings 
with subjects working alone on tasks that 
were interrupted and completed by some one 
else in a non-cooperative situation. Further- 
more, it ignores other crucial recall differences 
which Lewis obtained under conditions of 
ego- versus task-orientation.) 

Lewin and Lippitt’s findings on the dif 
ferent effects of autocratic and democratic 
atmospheres are not given Lippitt’s interpre 
tation of persona! ego involvement among 
the members in the autocratic group versus 
group-goal-involvement among members of 
the democratic group. Instead the results are 
explained as greater ego involvement of the 
democratic group members and less ego 
involvement of the autocratic group members 
in the group goal. (The major point that 
no real group goal emerged under the auto- 
cratic leadership is, however, virtually 
ignored.} Such contradictions are the logical 
outgrowth of the formal generality in Sherif 
and Cantril’s concept of ego involvement. If 
the fact that “I” have to relate “mysclf” at 
all to a task or group in order to perform 





I1t0 


within its framework has to be called ego 
involvement, the differentiations for 
which Lewis and Lewin and Lippitt probed 


very 


are obliterated. 
of 


accumulate evidence 


It is plain that a psychology 


ego involvements can do more than 


n ego involvement, that 


it has to delve into more subtle dynamics of 
When, for 


example, is ego reference more focal and 


the “how” of ego involvements. 
when is the structure of the objective situ 
ation more focal? Problems arise as to what 
difference it makes when a task goal, an 
objective value pursuit, and the ego goal 
coincide or conflict with each other; when 
the task goal becomes a means for the satis- 
faction of an ego goal, and when the ego goal 
does not influence the task goal or distort the 
objective structure of experienced meaning. 
What is responsible for the selectivity in 
forming certain ego involvements, and not 
of 


value codes (e.g., the conscientious objector). 


others, even within the general range 
To be sure, the import of such differences 
does not always escape the authors (cf. 
pp. 370-381) but it lost in the all- 


inclusive terminology of ego involvement and 


gets 


identification. 

Indeed, the authors offer reasons for their 
reluctance to make a basic distinction between 
ego frame qua self reference or self interest 
Such 
a division is rejected because of the danger 
of mixing psychology with ethics (p. 151). 
Nonetheless, the reader is presented with 
numerous experimental data on the very dif- 


and their concept of ego involvement. 


ference between ego-involved situations and 
non-ego-involved situations as regards learn- 
Here the feeling 
in- 


ing, aspiration level, etc. 
in “that 
volved”—the “ego value for him”—is admit- 


the individual he is somehow 
tedly self-interest, and yet is defined in terms 
of “different degrees of intensity of identifi- 
cation with various social causes, principles, 
ideals” (p. 131). Hence involvement 
varies only in degrees of intensity. Never- 
theless, we read later that 


ego 


ego involvement is a general descriptive term that 
can have many specific and more precise meanings 
(such as “ego-hancement,” “cgo-gratification,” 
“ego-frustration,” “ego-support,” “ego-misplace- 
ment,” “ego-expansion,” “ego-breakdown™) de- 
pending on the particular set of circumstances in 
which the ego is involved. (p. 153) 
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Elsewhere specific ego-strivings are jn 


duced, e.g., the need to belong to a gr 
to have high, secure anchorage in the 


This anchorage can be achieved j; 

ranging from assertive to submissive, { 
cooperative to aggressive, contingent ur 
group code. Here, however, as well a 
above quotation, Sherif and Cantril a; 
ing with forces which they have prey 
denied the ego. This theoretical diff 

not overcome by stating that ego attitud 
277), sin 


remains 


emotionally charged (pp. 6, 
of 


and is equated with intensity of atti 


nature the emotion ung 
Degree of ego involvement is thus ex; 
as the intensity of affective charge 
and the latter in turn as degree of ego iny 
ment. Even if this definition were acc 
from an operational and puristic standp: 
does the single dimension of intensity a 
for the difference in quality and dir 
between self-reference and orientation t 


objective values? 


In attit 


In order to clarify more precisely the under 


lying reasons for this difficulty, it n 
necessary to go back to the basic assumpt 


of Sherif and Cantril. The important start 


point is their recognition of one biologi 


rooted capacity of the human organisn 
capacity to form Subject-Object (stir 
organism) relationships—S-O—and to 


tion on a conceptual, symbolic level, i.c,, t 


ability to grasp reciprocal relations 
108 ff). This formal (unlearned) natur 
ego function (S-O) is immediately trans 


into attitude (p. 19). To the classical 


nition of attitude other criteria are added, the 
first being that attitude always implies $ 


relationship of highly 
which is learned. 


ther theoretical or experimental conclu 


a 


regarding the nature of ego involven 
it is therefore this premise w! 


follow. 


must be more closely examined. First wen 


that Sherif and Cantril-do not seem to re 


nize any essential difference within the 
relation between reference to external ol 


S 


variable content 
From this premise all fur 


te 


values, persons, and to the self. Even on the 
formal level of discourse regarding ego func 


of distinction is of ser 


It permits the authors to 5 


tion this lack 
consequence. 


eri 
SCTI 


¥ 


C 


$ 


ik 


of ego involvement in any kind of S-O rea 
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We have already alluded to the conflicts 


ychology of ego involvements arising 
Se 


is position. scondly, we note that 
ecomes synonymous with ego func 

it determining whether the implied 
tion has other aspects besides attitude. 
aspect is, however, the following: 
necessary to relate one’s self to the 
of a situation in order to grasp or 
ate in it, it is equally important to 
na certain distance and not to become 


ngly involved. Only .this double 


yo function in S-O reiation makes 


Cx 


» real survey of the stimulus situ 
; cognitive structuring, and necessary 
ig The 


1 
vise Denhave 


human organism would 
and no 
know 


how 


“stimulus-bound,” 
would appear. We 
Kohler 


may fail on detour behavior, remain 


behavior 


animal experiments by 


ed” to the stimulus, and from 


studies on problem-solving in chim 
s that extreme (or mild) food depriva 
impaired success and moderate hunger 
quate incentive, 


On the human level 
controlled action” or “the executive 
as Lewin Koftka 


. called it, 
represents that aspect of S-O relation 


and 
hich the human organism is capable to 
ptimal known degree because it can also 

itself the this 


y, i As 


object of relation. 


this evolutionarily unique 
ty which the authors accept as central 
ir doctrine, namely, the capacity of 
ing symbols between the self and the 
thinking in 

The 

y distance as a formal aspect of ego 
tion has therefore to be included in the 
Thus too much 
nvolvement may become perilous to 


ate task 


rmance, 


lus” and of reciprocal 


es ol 


reference. maintaining of 


nition of S-O relation. 


orientation and normal 
ierif and Cantril use as support for their 
ept of ego involvement the “breakdown 
go function” in the case of cortical im 

ent with 


stract bel 


subsequent impairment of 


avior. They assert that the “loss 
ego reference” is first among Goldstein 
Scheerer’s criteria for this impairment, 


the predominance of concrete 


havior indicates the central position of this 


loss. From this it would follow that there 
is more ego involvement in abstract and less 
in concrete behavior. But the case is not so 
simple since the essential difference between 
“abstract” and “concrete” is not one of more 
or less ego involvement. It is first necessary 
to clarify which aspect of ego function one has 
in mind when speaking of its breakdown in 
pathology. The first characteristic of abstract 


attitude for Goldstein and Scheerer is “to 
detach our ego from the outer world or from 
inner experience.” In concrete behavior the 
person does not detach himself in this way 
and therefore his ego is subject to the imme- 
diate claims of inner or outer experience. 
different 
in the fact 
ego 
ego to 


Hence the difference lies in the 
dynamics of ego involvement, i.c., 
that 


function 


“abstract intentionality” permits 


without surrendering the 


the stimulus situation. Normally we can 


“threaten” in jest or on request without being 
really angry, whereas such patients may have 
to be really angry in ofder to “threaten.” 
The executive function of control and de- 
this reviewer has tried to 


tachment which 


make above is implied but not 
Sherif This 
may become clearer from the two following 
examples: (1) R. N. Sanford found that age 
(CA MA) 1s a 


interrupted (“failed”) tasks among children. 


explicit 


accounted for by and Cantril. 


and factor in the recall of 
The more mature the subjects, the more did 
they failed 


pleted tasks, whereas the less mature subjects 


recall versus successfully com 


forgot failures. The more mature child can 


face reality and _ self-criticism and accept 


responsibility for failure, the less mature child 
and 
Sanford speaks 


is less detached, more ego involved, 


therefore “forgets” failures. 
here of increasing age as increasing “ego- 
strength” which would correspond to our 
description of the executive function of the 
ego. (2) Sherif and Cantril themselves men- 
tion the interesting case where detachment 
ego The 
prostitute’s ego does not become involved in 


of the from the body occurs. 
the occupational sex act, whereas full partici 
pation occurs with her husband or lover. We 
may conclude that when the sex act is not 
intrinsically related to its normal fulfillment 
goal, but is only a means to an extraneous 


(pecuniary) end, the ego can detach itself 
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and view the act as a detour or subgoal. 
When the act is intrinsically related to the 
normal goal, no detachment is needed. 

We are then left with the question, what is 
it that makes the decision to detach the self 
in one condition and to participate in another 
condition? Surely it is more than a constel- 
lation of attitudes. We may have to reintro- 
duce the executive function of the ego which 
Cantril and Sherif have not accounted for. 
If this executive function is to be included in 
social psychology, a reexamination of the 
cognitive processes in adopting and selecting 
social values during the socialization process 
of the “pre-cultural individual” may be an 
important future task. 

Martin SCHEERER 

New York City 


Tue Psycnotocy or Rumor. By Gordon W. 
Allport and Leo Postman. New York: 


Henry Holt, 1947. 


In The Psychology of Rumor, a book of less 
than 250 pages, Allport and Postman have 
come near to writing three almost excellent 
books. With some reorganization and addi- 
tions they might have written an excellent 
basic textbook in beliefs, attitudes, and 
human communication. With another kind 
of emphasis they might have given us a 
valuable analysis of rumor in wartime 
America. And with still another treatment, 
they might have provided the social manager 
with an extremely useful handbook on how 
to analyze and deal with current rumors of 
potential social danger. As the book stands 
now, however, it is not any one of these, but, 
since it has something very important to say 
about all three, it is a book which the 
theoretician in psychology, the student of 
the American social scene, and the field 
worker in social psychology can read with 
great profit. Each of these three aspects of 
the book demands some mention if this review 
is to attempt justice. 

In their preface to the book Allport and 
Postman point out that when they set out 
to interpret their own experimental investi- 
gations of rumor (the data of which they 
present with perhaps a little too much detail 
in a book of this nature) they were “struck 


by the lack of systematic treatment of th. 
subject in the literature of social psych: logy” 
and hence they decided to write this “bg 
textbook.” With a little less concern for th. 
feelings of their colleagues but with no les 
truth, they might have complained about the 
lack of systematic treatment of social ; 
chology itself in our scientific literature an 
numerous textbooks. Most of our basic tex; 
books in social psychology can be seen 
consisting of two parts. First, several hun 
dred pages are devoted to a brief review 
“scientific” psychology—a diagram or ty 
of the nervous system, a description 
Pavlov’s dog and Lashley’s rat, a few pag 
on sensation, perception, color-blindness 
nonsense-syllables, memory, learning, the 
obstruction-box, motivation, optical illusions 
a passing bow to “Gestalt” and Freud and 
then, the textbook writer having paid | 
respects to his science seems to breathe a sig 
of relief and begins to concern himself wit 
social psychology. In this second part o 
book he discusses propaganda, rumors, grou 
norms, institutions, anthropological mate: 
etc.—with only a polite and passing referen 
to the concepts and data which occupied hi 
in the first part of the book. The presen 
reviewer is not aware of a single medern 
basic textbook in social psychology in whic! 
the social part of the book is in any signifi 
sense dependent upon the psychology part, 
where the student could not start on Part I! 
of the book without ever having read Part | 
This lack of integration between the ex; 
mental data and theoretical concepts of t! 
“pure” psycholog’st and the investigations 
social behavior is definitely not true of Allport 
and Postman’s book on rumor. Starting wit! 
the “basic law of rumor” that “the amount ol 
rumor in circulation will vary with the im 
portance of the subject to the individuals 
concerned times the ambiguity of the ev 
dence pertaining to the topic at issue,” t 
writers clearly recognize the significance 
both motivation and perception in the rumor 
phenomenon. They are not content, how 
ever, in merely “recognizing” that motivation 
and perception are important. They earnestly 
set out to use what we know about these tw: 
fundamental processes in their discussion ol 
rumor. In their book it would be impossible 
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student to understand their treatment 


without knowing about and under 


the significance of the work of 


tleher die Veraenderung von Vorstel 


Gibson’s “Reproduction of Visually 
d Form Bartlett's 
ine—to mention only a few 


‘Ss 


and classic 
basic 
ry studies in perception and memory 
Allport 
al “build-up. 


and Postman use in their 


" This point, it seems 
ufficient importance as to merit 

1, Allport and Postman do not use 
ta to illustrate the effects of society 
and (a practice 
many textbook 

rs indulge in, in the belief that they are 


=ption memory 


social psychology 


by indicating a proper concern for basic 


ogical processes) but they use these 


ind concepts to help them describe and 
1 social behavior itself. 


iddition to making fruitful use of such 


ptual concepts as leveling, sharpening, 


tion, “good gestalten,” etc., the writers 


us attention to the motivational and 
nal processes of man in discussing 
that the 


are inextricably 


Recognizing “intellectual” 


bound up with 
ationa! and emotional processes, Allport 

| Postman go into some detail in outlining 
nature of the 
laboratory of the psychologist who 

rates the 


1 


linic of the psychologist who deals 


needs served by rumors. 


perception of visual stimuli 


man’s needs, emotions, aspirations, and 
yns are used as the primary sources 
Allport and Postman’s aralysis of rumor. 
most of what they have to say con 

the theoretical analysis of rumor is 
some of their discussion is one-sided 
any of the things which should be said 

t mentioned. As an instance of our 
riticism is their uncritical acceptance of 
results of Wulf’s and work. 
¢ the present reviewer would hold with 


Gibson's 


ort and Postman in accepting the general 
lusion of these workers, he feels that any 

ok addressed to the professional psych olo 
should at least indicate the recent criti 

ms of Wulf and Gibson (especially that of 
). Our second criticism, that Allport 

and Postman have not written a “basic text 
book” because their treatment is not exhaus 


tive enough, might be met by Allport and 
Postman with the reply that it was not their 
intention to write a basic textbook in cogni 
tive organization, thinking, beliefs, attitudes, 
memory and learning—they were interested 
only in writing a basic textbook in rumor 
As their approach to the problem seems to 
recognize, however, there is no such thing 


as a “basic psychology of rumor.” There is 


only a basic psychology of perception, motiva 


tion, etc. We can examine perception and 


motivation as they display themselves in 


propaganda or thinking or believing or 


rumor—but the dasic psychology of any one 
We don't think that our 


objection here represents the attitude of the 


of these is the same. 
pedant. Too frequently have social psycholo 
gists given us “principles of propaganda” or 
“principles of this-and-that” without any con 
cern for principles of psychology. It is as if 
“propaganda” or “rumor” led _ psychological 
the:r 
psychology of thinking differ from a_ basic 


lives of own. But how would a basic 


psychology of propaganda or of rumor or of 
anything else? Are there different perceptual 
principles involved? Does man’s need-struc 
ture function differently when we examine 


man as a than when we 


him as a 
huckster? 


Allport and Postman’s treatment 


rumor-mongerer 


examine creative thinker or as a 


solder or as a Certainly, as we 
suggest d, 
does not suggest that. Their “rumor” experi 
ments can, and will, serve to illuminate the 
general process of remembering, perception, 
and motivation. Allport and Postman have 
written a few chapters of a basic textbook 
their 


motivavuon as 


and then called it a day. Insofar as 


treatment of perception and 
applied to the cognitive life of man is incom 
plete, the “basic psychology of rumor” is 
We must, in other words, dis 


that they 


incomplete. 


agree with their assertion have 
written a basic textbook. 

Leaving the “basic” nature of the book we 
must again accuse them of an error of omis 
sion. Chapters 1 and 9 of the book, com 
prising a total of about 75 pages, would make 
an excellent abstract of a book which is yet 
to be written. Because of Allport’s pioneering 
and imaginative work with rumor clitics 
during the war, and because of the maturity 


of the theoretical approach of the authors, it 
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is to be regretted that these writers did not 
decide to write a book on the role and natural 
history of rumors in the United States during 
the war years. Such a book, in their hands, 
would have been a significant contribution 
to the work of sociologists, political scientists, 
historians, and social psychologists—but this 
cannot be a review of a book which has not 
yet been written! However the few pages 
which Allport and Postman do give us are 
all to the good. One even suspects that these 
two chapters were written as a unit—Chap 
ter 9, for example, repeats some of the basic 
cons derations already dealt with in the pre- 
ceding chapters, a repetition which is some- 
what annoying to the reader of the entire 
book but which, taken by itself, is a con- 
venient, interesting, and not oversimplified 
statement. The style of these chapters—and 
indeed the whole book—is a happy compro- 
mise between a textbook for the specialized 
student and a “subject-matter” bouk for the 
serious reader in allied fields. 

Finally, the authers present, in their chapter 
titled “Analysis of Rumor” and in their 
special appendix, some material which should 
become required reading for all field workers 
in soc'al psychology. These are the seven 
case studies, the guides for the analysis of 
rumor, the original problems for solution, and 
the standards for agencies working on the 
prevention and control of wartime rumor. 
This book belongs among the few studies 
which qualify for the designation of what 
Kurt Lewin has termed “action-research” and 
theorizing. A few more works of this quality 
and it will no longer be necessary for the field 
worker to “play by ear” and depend upon his 
personal “understanding of human nature” 
when wrestling with problems of interper- 
sonal relations and social behavior. 

We think that Allport and Postman’s book 
is a good book and an important book. 
Writing and thinking of the caliber displayed 
in this book may go a long way toward 
avoiding fission between the “pure” psycholo- 
gist and the “applied” psychologist. Some 
“pure” psychologists may object to our ful- 
some praise and say that they find no new 
theoretical concepts of great value in this 
book—-no new insights about perception and 
memory and learning and motivation. The 


present reviewer might agree with them by 


would insist that therein lies the great vir 


of this book. In a mature, careful, and pr. 


cise fashion it spells out the operati a 
some important and well-known theoret 
processes in matters of sox al significance 
uses the established theory of psychology 
the understanding of the problems of 
Davin Kr 
University of California 


DerscriPTION AND MEASUREMENT oF Pe; 
ALiry. By Raymond B. Cattell. Yonke; 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
Pp. xx +602. 


This is an important book. No one wi 
proposes to deal with personality in a sig 
cant manner, in theory, in research, or 
practice, should fail to read it, furthern 
to study it. In the treatment of personalit 
it attempts to put first things first. | 
tunately, it was written by one who en 


passes within his preparation and point of 


view a clinical background and a strong lx 
toward rigorous types of thought a: 


nique. The author states that the study 


286 publications went into the preparation for 


writing the volume; his bibliography 
nearly 350 titles. We are promised tha 
volume will be followed by a second one u; 
the development of personality. 

The temper of the author and of 


volume is best indicated by means of direct 


quotations: 


It is on measurement that all further scientif 
advance depends. Too many psychologists are 
trying to run ahead of this disciplined advance 


intent on looting the fascinating novelties 
discoveries in the realm of personality «dev 
ment, without first having consolidated the 

ply lines” of measuring techniques through w 
alone an effective attack can be supported. (p 


Instead of leading the way for statistical inv 
gation, however, clinical-type observation 
fallen a prey to vocifcrous, preconccived b 
pretentious theorizing, and unrestrained garn 
invention, especially in the field of 
psychology. (p. 24) 


At the advancing frontiers two types of 
ramus rush in where statisticians fear to trea 


First the weaver of fine verbal, philosophical, an¢ 


frequently entirely mystical concepts of pers 
ality, who doubts that the mathematical treatn 
is subtle enough to follow his intuitions and w! 
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statistical concepts, would 


grasp the 
anormal 


to such 
rear correlation, and direct additive 


simplicitics as 


n of factors. Secondly, the business 


»sychologist, who is struck by certain 


tions and blind trial and 


who, in 
d by theory of over-nice statistics, 
yn unusual covariation patterns 

sus modes of representa- 
have 


statistician would 


his tao rigid frame of 


,uthor’s systematic position is repre- 


y his definitions of crucial concepts. 
is defined as “a collection of reactions 


f 


es bound by some kind of units” 
It would probably avoid some logical 
trait 

themselves, but to regard it as some 
inferred This latter 
gards reactions as indicators (3 la 


er) but does not necessarily require the 


not to identify a with the 


from reactions, 


notion of a trait as a determining tend 

la G. W. Allport). The key to any 
avs Cattell, is unity, and in the final 
is the indication of a unity is covari- 
Covariations of responses are evident 
ison of their “appearing, changing, dis 
ring together,” and by 


g exercising an 

ct together or by being influenced together 

>1). He takes severely to task both clini- 

nd experimental psychologists for creating 
“by fat.” 


isually sharp distinctions are made 


en constitutional (hereditary or con 


1) traits and environmental-mold traits. 


is doubtful whether many will go along 


th Cattell on this. The distinction comes 


abstraction, for the vast majority of traits, 


ll, have their joint contributions from 


’ 


ta 


\ereditary and environmental sources, some 


tively more from the one and others rela- 


nore from the other. 
distinctions among the three major 
ies of behavior traits—abilities, dynamic 
, and temperament traits—he regards as 
al but Any 


as three different aspects. 


artificial. fundamental 


r } 


He states, 
behavior, in fact, can just as truly be 


, ; ; 
id to manifest ability as to manifest motive: 


modalities are present, ready to be ab- 
ted” (p. 165). The reason why factorists 
nd modality factors is that they set up 


oct we} . 
arch designs which abstract them. 


Dynamic traits are measured best when incen 


tives vary and abilities are measured best 


when complexity of tasks varies. No coordi 


nate condition is set up for abstracting 


temperament traits; they are found, says 


Cattell, by exclusion. “Under general, un 
specified, natural conditions of trait-element 
sal ipling, a source trait 1s mot of any one 
modality alone” (p. 181). This is quite novel 
that 
modal; it is neither pure ability or motive or 


doctrine. It is true behavior is non 


tempera‘nent. Traits are descriptive cate 
gories, however, from which predictions are 
to be 


terms of aspects as well as in terms of ele- 


made. Descriptions must analyze in 


ments. Cattell clearly recognizes this in his 


stress on factors, which are variables. If 
factors tend to fall into natural groups depend 
should not try 
that fall 


“conditional” factors. 


ing upon major aspects, we 


to ignore the fact. Factors into 
modalities Cattell calls 
The underlying factors, without modality, he 
calls “naturalistic” or “wholistic.” It is hard 
to imagine what these are like, and if they 
can be described only through their modality 
aspects we must be ready to face the fact. It 
must be admitted that there are a few factors 
which can be classified either as interests or 


Any 


has its borderline cases. 


as temperament traits, e.g., sociability. 
classification system 
It is not so easy to conceive of factors that are 
on the borderline of temperament and ability. 
There have been frequent suggestions of pair- 
ings of interests and abilities, but the findings 
in this area generally show rather low inter- 
correlations between corresponding pairs. 
Cattell distinguishes two kinds of traits in 
a manner that promises to be logically and 
operationally very useful—-surface traits and 
source traits. Surface traits are arrived at 
through obvious appearance of relationships 
of trait elements (specific behavior or habits) 
or by cluster analysis. Surface traits may 
found by factor 


analysis but usually do not. The technique 


correspond to variables 
of factor analysis is the route to source 
traits, which are the dependable, underlying 
variables. The main objectives of this volume 
center about the extraction of the best sup- 
ported surface traits and source traits from 
studies which have 


the welter of research 


been based upon behavior ratings, personality 
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questionnaires, and objective tests, as well as 
from the classical clinical syndromes. In the 
end, there is a herculean attempt to reduce 
the great number of factors from all these 
sources down to a minimal common list that 
will comprehend personality. These reduced 
factors emerge in the final chapter as “the 
established primary traits.” 

Incidental to the carrying out of his main 
objectives, Cattell makes some very astute 
suggestions concerning a number of logical 
problems of measurement and research. His 
discussion of types of measurement—inter- 
active, normative, and ipsative-—is thought 
provoking. It is well worth reading by those 
concerned with 
though not all will agree with all of his con- 
clusions, particularly the adverse status that 
he assigns to psychophysical measurements. 

His discussion of the design of factorial 
investigations presents many novel features 
the horizon of those 


the logic of measurement, 


and it should extend 
who intend to approach personality frorn this 
direction. He recommends the use of inter 
correlations not only of tests but of individ 
uals and of occasions; and not only the inter 
correlations of status scores but also of con 
comitant changes in status. These suggestions 
should broaden the base of research oppor 
tunities considerably. 

In places, the author shows a tendency to 
straddle on issues, if not an ambivalence. For 
example, he subscribes to Allport’s dictum 
that most traits are unique to persons, even 
going so far as to say that all traits are unique. 
Having made this bow to Allport, he properly 
points out that individuals can be unique 
without there being unique traits. He then 
hedges further by saying, “It is therefore 
feasible to say, with respect to some traits, 
that different individuals have more or less 
of the same trait” (p. 61). Still later, but not 
much later, he says “Mathematically ... a 
common source trait is absolutely common, 
its uniqueness being expressed through addi- 
tional traits” (p. 61). The author's position 
on this issue is therefore not clear. It is 
unfortunate that in the direct quotation just 
cited the last phrase was added, for the sen- 
tence seems to say that a source trait is both 
common and unique. What the author prob- 
ably means is that, when common source 
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traits occur in combination, the composite 
unique. Adding a second source trait to + 
first does not change its nature. 
Ambivalence is even more apparent in his 
treatment of personality inventories or ques 
tionnaires. His criticism is at first quit 
scathing, ¢.g., “. ' 
discovering the structure of personality 
(questionnaire) represents the nadir of scie; 
tific inventiveness and subtlety” (p. 241 
Again, “Like most of the lower forms of |if- 
the self-inventory is very prolific” (p 
Having made such statements, he devote 
full chapter of 54 pages to factor-analys 
studies of questionnaires and leans heavi) 
upon their results in drawing up and in 
defining his final list of “the established p, 


» a a serious approac! 


mary traits.” 

His chapter on results from objective test 
is excellent. It makes one regret that investi 
gations of this type have not gone farther 
Their limitation is no fault of the author, 
course. It is regrettable, however, that he 
not weight relatively more these result 
compared with those from behavior rating 
Readers interested in the pe: 
find master 
different kinds and 
important probler 


for exam le. 
formance-test approach 
tests of 


will 
summaries on 
discussions of certain 
such as speed vs. power and speed, fluency 
tempo, perseveration, and 
factors. 
Toward projective techniques the aut! 

Concerning the Rorsch: 


psychosomat 


quite cool. 


instrument he says, 


. its validity and reliability seem to be 
improved since its defective psychometric 
struction and level of prediction w 
reviewed in 1936. It remains a mixture of 
defined intentions, analogous to a patent medicin 
devoid of clear-cut theoretical bases which wo 
permit refinement through research. (p. 463) 


poor 


It has previously been indicated that to 
much attention was given to behavior ratings 
This is, indeed, a weak point in a generally 
excellent book. Cattell properly objected to 
semantic errors in naming traits, in Chap 
ter 4. He sets up popular terminology as th 
best source of description of the complete 
personality in Chapter 9. In connection with 
this chapter, it will pay the critical reader to 
turn to the primary source material in journa! 
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mw 
aU 


Yet 


s 


tisfactory 
tained factors. 
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roper background for evaluation. 
as is well known, are beset with 
anv kinds. The halo error and 
| error, in particular, make ratings 
material for factor-analysis studies, 
ins are employed for identifying 
To 


tent, a factor analysis of ratings is 


ving for those sources of error. 


f language and meanings rather than 


logical traits. 


analysis upon which so much 
is questionable from several points 

In condensing trait terminology 
thousand to 35 


rated, each of the 35 variables 


everal concepts 


s to be 

out with several pairs of trait names 
d to it, many of which are not syno 

What is worse, many tra:t names were 

1 as des ril 
if ¢ ndly > 

aloof, 


14, 


ing more than one variable, 


deliberate, soft-hearted, opti 


and assertive. These facts serve 
the waters as well as to favor the 


effect, which is present even when 
ve terminology is used for each variable 
There is also the question of the 
Should this 


25 (and in the total per 


er of source traits involved. 
her approach 
lity it probably exceeds that number) and 
Id that many be represented in the rated 
be pre 
of factors 


solution would 


the 


factor 
Even if 


y present were small enough to permit 


es, a 
number 
lution, the probable factorial complexity 
each rated variable would work against 
of 


It is difficult enough when 


psychological interpretation 


re are a few factorially pure experimental 
bles in an analysis; when all experi 


ntal task of 


pretation precarious if 


variables are complex the 


becomes quite 


eement of observers is to be reached. 


In the analysis in question, which seems 


es present another handicap. 
table of 


eater 


list of “established 
ary traits,” the generally low communali 
Of the entire 


420 rotated factor loadings, only four 


asic to the final 


re greater than .so; only 10 more were 


than .40; only eight of the factors 


ny loadings at all greater than and 


* fact 


£293 
rs had no loadings greater than .30. 


, 
all factors were given interpretations. It 
eedingly difficult to discern the nature 
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element to three four 


of 


variables when 


an common 
that 
not make up more than 1o to 20 per cent of 
the total h. The 


made an independent attempt to identify the 


or 


common element does 


variance of ¢a reviewer 


12 factors derived from the analysis of rat 
ings, with the result that he could interpret 
three of them and gave up on the remaining 
On two of the three (A and C) he 
reached different titles 


than those offered by Cattell. 


nine. 
interpretations and 
Factor B, which 
was called g, he cannot accept as a single 
source trait, in view of the mass of evidence 
against referring all intellect to a_ single 
common factor. 

Most regrettable is the dscussion of “the 
primary the 


In the first place, these 12 are 


established traits” in first part 
of Chapter 12. 
built mainly on the foundation of the weak 
analysis just referred to. In the second place, 
the number of relatively independent source 
traits must certainly be much greater than 12. 
There are more than that number of ability 
traits alone that apparently did not find any 
representation, direct or indirect, in the list. 
The 12 primary traits seem to be either carica 
tures of genuincly distinct factors or to be 


of (¢.g., 


The terminology used in naming 
; g 


composites several cthers the ¢ 
factor). 
the 12 primaries is also open to question, 
although this is a minor issue. It appears 
that too much attention was paid to patho 
logical syndromes, in naming and defining 
the final factors, after earlier recognition that 
surface clusters. 


syndromes complex 


Certain terms were used in naming several 


are 


factors; cyclothyme, emotionality, and char 
acter, each three times, and schizothyme twice. 
This replication contribute 
clarity of the picture of personality structure. 

It is highly desirable to attempt to identify 
factors found from one approach with factors 
found from another approach. The same 
factor, if genuinely descriptive, should be 
sensible by different techniques. To prove 
any such identity is no mean accomplishment. 
It should be noted that the author promises 
to work at this alignment problem empiri- 
better have 
were 


would not to 


cally. It would have been to 
waited until 
available before attempting very much in the 


way of identifications. 


more empirical results 
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In view of the great quantity of intricate 
detail mentioned, the volume is remarkably 
free from errors. Two errors of categoriza- 
tion were noted, however. The identification 
of Thurstone’s N (number) factor with 
mathematical ability is unwise, for mathe- 
matical ability is surely much more than 
facility with number operations (p. 219). 
The combining of physical strength with 
endurance in a single factor runs counter to 
experimental evidence that calls for separation 
of the two (p. 220). The insistence of a 
Spearman g factor is a definite bias, and one 
of far-reaching consequences which the 
reviewer believes are unfortunate. One more 
weakness might be pointed out, and that is 
the author’s dependence upon published factor 
analyses based upon very small samples 
(sometimes 40 to 70), or at least his apparent 
failure to weight such results properly as 
compared with studies in which N amounted 
to several hundred cases. 

To recapitulate, this 7s an important book. 
It should be read for its presentation of a 
rigorous and objective conception of per- 
sonality; for its systematic treatment of traits 
and syndromes; for its lucid definitions of 
such concepts as ability, interest, attitudes, and 
temperament; for its provocative discussions 
of measurement theory and methods of 
research; for its clear exposition of factor- 
analysis theory as applied to personality and 
for some new finer points in factor solutions; 
and for comprehensive summaries of factor 
analyses of behavior traits, personality in- 
ventories, and performance tests. It should 
not be taken seriously for results presented 
from factor analyses of ratings or for its pro- 
posed list of “established primary traits.” The 
list of established source traits is almost cer- 
tain to be much longer than 12, and will 
require considerably more investigation 
before it can be achieved. 

J. P. Gumrorp 

University of Southern California 


THe CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE Sworp. By 
Ruth Benedict. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press, 1947. Pp. 324. $3.00. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword is an 
absorbing account of Japanese culture. Dr. 

Benedict undertook her study for a very 


practical purpose—to help American policy 


makers both in the pursuit of the war wir! 
Japan and in the planning of the occupation 


Few people, however, are aware of the gre: 


extent to which our success in both of they 
missions is due to Dr. Benedict's analysis 


the Japanese character structure. We all ; 


lip service to the fact that modern warfare 


and international planning must take ip: 
account differences in national character 
But it is difficult to realize the tremend 

importance to the military of a systemat 
psychological analysis, especially when 
people are as foreign to us as the Japanese 
Therefore, even if the book's almost n 


like readability is insufficient to recommend 


it because Japan is still of somewhat re 
interest, it should appeal to people interest 
in the methodological aspects of the prol 
of international understanding. F 
demonstrates in an absorbing fashion 
practical importance of studying “the 
assumptions which any nation makes a 
living, the solutions it has sanctioned.” 


Dr. Benedict's main thesis is that in order 
to deal efficiently with a people, whether in 


war or peace, it is necessary to know 


they will react in a given situation. Her 
second chapter reminds us that this is more 


easily said than done where the Japanes 


concerned. Japanese behavior is difficult to 


predict, for our descriptive vocabulary is f 
of numerous contradictory assertions | 
Japanese are, to the highest degree, 
aggressive and unaggressive, both militarist 


and aesthetic, both insolent and polite, rigid 


and adaptable, submissive and_ resentful 


being pushed around, etc.”). Challenging 


then, our cherished assumption that 


Japanese are basically like Americans, | 


Benedict develops chapter by chapter a picture 


of the Japanese in which their own pecu! 


Dr 


patterned design for living makes them 


basically different from us. Their unintel 
ligible behavior becomes easier to pred 
from this new perspective because contrad 
tions disappear with the substitution of Jaj 
anese premises of action for our own. 

The approach is primarily on the cognitv 


level—how do the Japanese tend to define a 
situation, what are their ideal behavioral 


patterns, and how do they expect others 


fo 





rid unaided 


ess is far more 


' 
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The evidence is taken from Japan’s 
t of the war, the evolution of her social 
y. accounts of the behavior of Japanese 
srious social classes and, above all, from 
tions of Japanese culture “with the 
who had really lived it.” 

chapters acquaint us with the basic 


} 


»s in the Japanese logic of living. The 


premise is that one must know and 


For 
and 


’s proper station in a hierarchy. 
rences are clearly defined 
ng of the specific behavior expected in 


diff 


Thus a boy of 
tear 
with 


situation begins early. 


knows that he can down his 


r's elaborate hairdo impunity. 


other is a woman and even at three 
o'd 


iships likewise are. determined by the 


he is securely male.” Interclass 


tance of a well defined and elaborate 
hical order with the rights, privileges 
bligations of each group clearly defined. 
historical material presented in this con- 
n is fascinating. With it we begin to 
tand the conditions of Japanese coopera- 
with our occupation troops. 
xtricably linked with this emphasis on 
hy is a recognition of one’s indebted 
We praise the 


the 


r on, towards others. 


who, we say, achieved success in 


To the Japanese this is sheer 


rity, for “righteousness in Japan depends 


n the recognition of one’s place in the 


that 


races both one’s forebears and one’s con- 


t network of mutual indebtedness 


raries.” Because our concept of indebt 
in scope, it is 
that 


restricted 


for Americans to understand 


ute sensitivity about trifles, painful 
ity” is really Japanese virtue. 
eness of indebtedness means paying off 


if possible; consequently fer each indi- 


there is always a terrible load to bear, 
lly not but 


d as an imposition. Dr. Benedict empha- 


resented actually often re- 
the importance to the Japanese of this 
lus of indebtedness by devoting four 
ussion of the ways in which 
bts are classified. 

typical Japanese premise is that 
ations, many of which puritanical 
sinful unhealthy, 


ng only if they are allowed to intrude 


condemn as or 
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upon the serious affairs of life. A stil! further 
basic difference, again with a chapter devoted 
to its exposition, concerns the frequent difh 
culty For Jap- 
anese life consists of separate circles, each 


of carrying out one’s duty. 


with its own code of proper behavior, and 
following the code of one is often impossible 
going the of 


Americans, accustomed to the con 


without counter to claims 
another. 
flict between personal wishes and a sense of 
duty, cannot understand the poignancy of the 
far more prevalent Japanese conflict between 
two codes of duty. 

It is no wonder that will power should be 
strengthened for its own sake in Japan as it 
is in no other country. But the Japanese, far 
from regarding the cultivation of will power 
as an exercise in self-frustration, undertake 
their austerities in order to savor life more 
fully. 

The socialization process in Japan which 
the child 
described in a chapter called “The Child 
Dr. the 
traumatic discontinuity between the extraor 


eaches these basic premises is 


Learns.” Benedict attributes to 
dinary freedom of early life and the severe 


restrictions which come later many of the 
Japanese personality characteristics which we 
think of as being conspicuously contradictory. 
Their realistic self-confidence she traces back 
to the early period, while she sees in their 
neurotic sensitivity and timidity a reflection 
of the later training. In her suggestions for 
the democratization of Japan Dr. Benedict 


of 


system of 


several 
the 
teasing in the Army and in secondary schools, 


therefore concentrates on aspects 


adolescent training, such as 
a system which fosters intense aggression. 
Dr. 


Jenedict’s tools of analysis in the comments 


We see the pragmatic adequacy of 


of her final chapter, which is cn the Japanese 
reaction to defeat and to our occupation. For 
the reader feels that he too would have advo- 
cated working through the Emperor, trusting 
the Japanese to turn over a new leaf, and 
other policies followed with such success by 
our high command. An intriguing result of 
reading the book is a desire on the reader's 
part to attempt predictions of future changes 
in Japan and to bring up to date the pic 
the 


ture, essentially left by Dr. Benedict in 


pre-war cra, 
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But then a number of questions arise about 
Dr. Benedict's assumptions. Concerned as she 
is with Japanese ideal patterns of behavior, 
has she used enough conceptual tools to 
understand their actual behavior? It is the 
reviewer's belief that she does not go deep 
enough in her motivational analysis either at 
the societal or individual level, that her 
“anthropological” tools should have been 
supplemented by more analytic concepts from 
sociology and psychology. She implies, for 
example, that the Japanese went to war 
because they wanted to establish an inte 
national hierarchy with themselves at the 
top. Economic reasons related to the fact 
that Japan’s population has almost doubled 
in a short period of fifty years are not men 
tioned. 
reviewer prefers to call “rationalization” what 


Here, as in many other places, the 


Dr. Benedict regards as a “motive.” 

Nor does Dr. Benedict mention societal 
strains coming, for example, from the emer- 
gence of an industrial civilization with its 
emphasis upon universalism in a society in 
which particularism is tremendously stressed. 
Present-day Japan may be dominated by a 
feudal'stic ideology, but it is almost as indus- 
trialized as the United States. It cannot be 
understood in terms of either of these facts 
alone. 

Going to the psychological level we again 
see the limitations of an approach which 
places its total emphasis upon the articulations 
of a cultural pattern. The reviewer feels that 
fuller use of psychoanalytic concepts of per- 
sonality formation, for example, would have 
resulted in some broader generalizations and 
greater predictive power. For, in spite of a 
chapter on how the child learns, one has the 
feeling of a static rather than a dynamic 
The causes and pervasiveness of 
Japanese compulsiveness are inadequately 
treated. Dr. Benedict explains the Japanese 
sense of duty in terms of their concepts of 
virtue. Is this not putting the cart before the 
horse? The many subtle indications (favorite 
myths, aggression fantasies, sexuality, etc.) 
that point to the deep influence of severe anal 
disciplines suggest instead that the Japanese 
would require some type of compulsive 
morality. According to this view, their early 
training not only fits them for the acceptance 


account. 


of later cultural learning, but also accoyp 
for the emotional readiness with which thi 
learning is transmitted to the next generat : 
Since the compulsive rigidity of Japan js 
force working against thir democratizar 

more attention, then, should be directes 
toward the early period of Japanese social, 


tion than Dr. Benedict recommends 
Dr. Benedict’s sympathy for the Japane 
seems, in two respects, to have led her ; 


overlook characteristics which Amer 
might tend to condemn. She portray 
Japanese as having a very sensitive 
understanding side to their nature. But ¢ 
sensitivity is a sentimentality; they culti 
feelings for the reactions of others rather t 
a direct appreciation of emotion for its 
sake. They are not, therefore, altruis 
warmhearted, or spontaneous. Hence 
Americans would feel more at home with t! 
sword than with the chrysanthemum. Ye 
the Japanese sword is no play toy, the secon 
fact that Dr. Benedict seems to understress 
The deep seated but carefully covered aggres 
sions are not sufficiently emphasized—perhaps 
advisedly, because Americans, akin to 
Japanese in this respect, do not like to ad 
the extent of their own aggressiveness. 
Despite: the little points of criticism t 
most readers will make of The Chrysant 
mum and the Sword, probably all w 
identify enthusiastically with Dr. Benedict in 
her accomplishment as a social scientist. 
Basette SAMELSON Wuipptt 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


Prope AND Books: A Strupy or Reapinc Ant 
Boox-Buyine Hasits. By Henry C. Link 
and Harry A. Hopf. New York: Book 
Industry Committee, 1946. Pp. 1% 
$10.00. 


“In the midst of rapid expansion and war 
born shortages, people engaged in book pro 
duction began to give serious thought to the 
changing status and future of books,” stats 
the Book Industry Committee in the prefac 
to People and Books. From this serious 
interest in the future of the publishing indus 
try, a comprehensive marketing survey 
emerged, ably directed by Drs. Link an¢ 
Hopf, in the name of seventy-cight publis> 
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ing, printing, binding, and supply companies. 
Utilizing a representative national sample 
¢ four thousand respondents, the authors set 
out to discover how much various classes of 
ole read of what kinds of books under 
hat circumstances and for what apparent 
purpose Thrown in for good measure, 
almost as an appendix, are brief summaries of 
related opinions of book dealers and edu- 
at The backbone of the book, and its 
nain claim to psychological attention, is the 
tional survey. 
he volume contains few surprises for the 
student of public opinion. The reviewer is 
formed by several publishing friends that 
contained as few for the book industry. 
| are agreed that the book and the 
mass of work which went into its preparation 
were eminently worth while, if only by way 
providing reliable statistical data in the 
place of informed hunches about the state of 
reading and book buying. People and Books 
the first comprehensive, published account 
book habits in America. Whoever carries 


on from here will inevitably be grateful for 


f 


the labors performed by Link and Hopf. 

A few illustrative findings from the volume 
will serve both to orient the reader and to 
introduce what critical remarks are in order. 
Some 50 per cent of the American public 
read a book during the past month,” 21 per 

t within the past twenty-four hours. A 

npling bias in the direction of the better 
The 


reatest contributing, determinant of book 


educated doubtless inflates the figures. 


is education, with socio-economic 


status rather a secondary factor. In point of 
fact, socio-economic status contributes virtually 
nothing to book reading, save among those 
At this 


reads 


who went only to grammar schvol. 
1 1 


level, the highest economic stratum 


than 
with economic means. 


those less blessed 

Put the prime datum 
is education. In one finds a 
decline in reading with increasing age, con- 
tributed not by the factor of age but by the 
known decline in years of schooling as one 
ascends the population pyrarnid. The obvious 
happy augury for publishing and society is 
pointed out by the authors. 


may find 


significantly more 


consequence, 


One also statistical accounts, 


rather superficially put together, of the book 


I2! 


preferences of various kinds of readers, where 
they get their books, at what prices, and the 
conditions under which they read them. The 
slice of time spent in reading books in com 
parison to time spent on other media by the 
American public is also discussed, book read 
ing footing a list headed by radio listening, 
position, and 


with second 


movies and magazines tied for third place. 


newspapers in 


An interesting finding is that book readers 
do not, by virtue of their reading, spend less 
time on other media than their less bookish 
compatriots. Rather, book reading seems to 
go with a greater amount of participation in 
most other media. 

The 21 per cent of the nation which “read 
a book yesterday” accounts for the consump 
tion of seven in every ten books published. 
Add to this segment another 10 per cent who 
“read a book within the past week,” and 94 
in each 100 books published are accounted 
for. The remaining six volumes are shared 
thinly by some 69 per cent of the population. 

That the publishing industry has done a 
careful job of canalizing the small group of 
steady readers is evident to students of the 
book-club movement in American publishing. 
It is striking, for example, that approximately 
half of the college trained population of the 
country, which represents a very high propor 
tion of the very active readers, “yesterday” 
readers, is now or has been a member of a 
bock 
wise merchandising, yet the finding must stir 
misgivings in any observer who is concerned 


club. Doubtless a good symptom of 


about the increasing homogencity of social 
thinking in the American middle class. Some 
years ago R. L. Duffus spoke of the “book 
illiteracy of the American middle class.” In 
its place we now have increased reading, but 
of a lamentably small number of books—best 
It is larnent- 
able that the authors of this book do not 
themselves this 


sellers and book-club selections. 


concern with and related 
problems. 

In an era when newspapers and radio 
grow increasingly uniform, books could in 
creasingly serve as a vehicle for spreading 
the controversial ideas which so seldom find 
their way into other media. The books to do 
it are published. But they cannot be pushed 


by the publishing industry which grows ever 
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“best-seller” 
A publisher 


large 


cost. 


more dependent upon 
audiences to carry the 
recently told me that 
from its major writer of historical romances 
his firm could not afford to bring out any 


critical 


without the income 


new modern seriously 
works, works which ordinarily reach only 
small audiences. The result of his predica- 
ment is that his advertising budget goes for 


In short, the eco- 


poetry or 


“pushing” the romances. 
nomics of publishing are such at the present 
time that it is financially dangerous for the 


average publisher to divert extensive funds in 


the interest of making known to a broad 
public a book of unfamiliar pattern. 

Drs. Link and Hopf do not treat such 
problems in their work. Their concern is 
with the reading public as a buying public, 
and, as an objective of market research, theirs 
is laudable and realistic. But one misses in a 
book sponsored by the publishing industry a 
proper concern for the educational or public 
service problems involved in issuing books. 
Surely one is justified in expecting in a volume 
of this kind some detailed work, for example, 
on the psychological and social effects of read- 
ing on people. Little is to be found on the 
subject in these pages. Nor does one find a 
citation of past work in this important field, 
notably the work of Douglas Waples and his 
students in Chicago. In sum, then, this is a 
book about the ecology and economics of 
reading. One would welcome another from 
the able hands of these writers on the psy- 
chology and sociology of the reader and his 
reading. 

Jerome C. Bruner 

Department of Social Relations 

Harvard University 


Tue Eco anp THE MeEcHANISMS oF DeFENsE. 
By Anna Freud. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1946. Pp. x+ 
196. 


Translated from the German by Cecil 
Baines, this book is a contribution to psycho- 
analytic theory and practice. For the ad- 
vanced reader who is already prepared to 
think in terms of psychoanalytic concepts, 
Aina Freud provides a means by which these 
concepts may acquire sharpened definition. 
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The task of psychoanalysis is seen by 
author to be inclusive 
unconscious 


than that 
id-impulses. Ir 


more 
uncovering 
emphasized that all three “psychic insti: 
tions” (id, superego, and ego) must throug 
analysis be understood not merely in te; 
of their separate contents but also in tern 
The aut 


devotes careful discussion to the correct 


of their complex interactions. 


of the several “one-sided” approaches to the 
understanding of a personality. This broad 
ened orientation in psychoanalytic the 
should serve as a useful guide for the clini 
assessment of personality. 

The author follows the lea! of her father. 
Sigmund Freud, who in one of his later 
works (/nhibitions, Symptoms and Anxict 
1926) regards repression as only one of the 
specific mechanisms employed by the ego 
its defense against anxiety. The other d 
fenses, assuming a coordinate position with 
that of repression, are regression, reaction 
formation, isolation, undoing, introjection 
projection, turning against the self, reversal, 
and sublimation. Repression, however, 
still regarded as the most efficacious, as well 
as the most dangerous, of the defenses. 

The author differentiates anxiety, according 
to its source, into five classes: 
anxiety (dread of the superego), objective 
anxiety (dread of parental and societal pro 
hibitions), instinctual anxiety (dread of the 
strength of instincts), anxiety arising fron 
the ego’s need for synthesis (Gread of conflict 
ing motives), and anxiety arising from painful 
affects associated with instinctual impulses 
Prognosis is considered most favorable when 
the ego’s defenses are directed against super 
ego anxiety and least favorable when the de 
fenses are directed against instinctual anxicty 
The arguments for this point of view are pre 
sented with clarity, convincing the reviewer, 
at least, that it affords some valuable guidance 
for the practice of psychotherapy. 

Sections B, C, and D, comprisixg Chap 
ters VI to XII, are largely devoted to describ 
ing the operation of various methods of 
defense through the use of case materials 
which are well integrated with the author's 
exposition. “Denial in phantasy,” “denial in 


supereg 
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word and act,” and “restriction of the ego” 
treated in terms of their defensive efficacy 

1st objective anxiety. “Identification 
the aggressor” is treated as a combina- 
f defenses sometimes employed against 
ty arising from multiple sources. The 
r also discusses “a form of altruism” 
h the person surrenders his impulses 
r of other people, gaining vicarious 
fication through a combination of pro 
n and identification. Defenses often 
ployed during puberty against instinctual 
ty are described as “asceticism” and 
tellectualization.” This discussion should 


e some gid toward understanding the 
vior of adolescents, although the reviewer 
s appalled at the author’s apparent igno- 
ance of the contributions which have been 
ade in this area by academic psychologists. 


The reviewer would appraise this book as 
in essential addition to the library of the 
ychiatrist, the clinical psychologist, or the 
rson otherwise trained in a specialty dealing 
th the maladjustments of personality. To 
ich individuals it promises new insight. But 
the layman or the beginning student would 
be deficient in the background required to 
comprehend its exposition. 
Bert R. SAPPENFIELD 

Montana State University 


Grapnotocy. By Henry A. Rand. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1947. 
Pp. 195. 

This ts a very clear, concise manual of 
directions, giving specific detailed instructions 
in graphological analysis of handwriting. 
Anyone capable of following simple directions 
can perform the analysis indicated and anyone 
who wishes to see what graphologists are up 
to and how they work can get a pretty clear 
picture of the procedure from this book. 

It belongs to the cook-bouk variety of pub- 
lications, adds nothing to previous knowledge, 
and throws no further light on the validity 
and reliability of graphology. The various 
assumptions and working hypotheses that are 
now in vogue are accepted as facts and the 
reader is not delayed by any scientific scruples 
or empirical evidence. Despite these facts, the 
book does offer to an inquiring mind a good 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with a 
neglected area in the psychological field. If 
one were to set up experiments to verify or 
disprove the series of assumptions which are 
naively propounded as facts by the book, a 
good start might be made in the experimental 
evaluation of graphology. 

JosepH ZuBIN 

Columbia University and 

New York Psychiatric Institute 
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